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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


VHE most important external news of the week comes from 
the Far East. On Friday week the Emperor of Korea 
abdicated in favour of the Crown Prince. The abdication was 
forced on the Emperor by bis Ministers. Marquis Ito, the 
Japanese Resident-General at Seoul, expressly declares that he 
did not influence the Court or the Government in any way. 
In the curious decree announcing the news the Emperor says: 
“While Ministers are frequently improper men, and progress 
is uncontrolled by the right men, the times are contrary to 
natural events...... We fear a danger like that which 
befalls a person crossing ice.” A situation of intense difficulty 
followed. Intrigue was rampant, and riots broke out in the 
town. Some of the Korean troops mutinied, and in the 
street-fighting several Japanese were killed. The Korean 
troops had ninety thousand rounds of ammunition, and the 
Japanese General Hasegawa had only two thousand three 
hundred Japanese soldiers to keep order. He gave instruc- 
tions that the Korean ammunition stores should be blown up 
if they could not be defended. The ex-Emperor has appar- 
ently hatched several plots. and is believed to have tried to 
procure the murder of his former Ministers. Even if he has 
not made a definite attempt to return to the throne, he has 
interfered persistently with his son’s actions. On Thursday 
afternoon a Convention was signed which by its first article 
places Korea “under the secure guidance of Japan.” 
Article II. requires Japanese assent to all new laws; 
Article III. necessitates a similar approval for all appoint- 
ments; and Article IV. makes only persons recommended 
by the Japanese Resident eligible for office in the Korean 
Government. In a word, Korea passes entirely under 
Japanese control. 








The Times of Tuesday publishes from its Paris corre- 
spondent a summary of an interview which M. Jules Huret, a 
well-known writer in the Figaro, has had with Prince Bulow. 
Prince Biilow dismissed the possibility of war in almost every 
quarter of the globe, ridiculed the “ yellow peril,” minimised 
the importance of German Socialism, and spoke of the 
relations of France and Germany with characteristic suavity 
and cordiality. Germany would put no obstacles in the way 
of France in Morocco if France maintained the policy of the 
“open door,” which was all that Germany demanded. Referring 
to the possibility of war becoming more rare, Prince Bilow 
pointed out that there was a growing solidarity between the 
interests of nations, and that the least disturbance affected 
all. On that ground it was reasonable to suppose that wars 
would become less frequent. “Germany can speak of peace 
with all the more liberty as she bas had no war for 





thirty-seven years, and is almost the only Power in Europe 
which can say as much.” Referring to German colonial policy, 
Prince Biilow said: “Such colonies as we have are not equal 
in value to those of other Powers, but we do not desire to 
have more.” The Japanese were too prudent and serious, he 
remarked, to dream of menacing Europe. Yet a permanent 
co-operation of the European Powers might be attained one 
day. Vivons d'abord. Puis comme Candide cultivons notre 
jardin. It is pleasant to acknowledge that in the European 
garden Prince Bilow unfailingly supplies the optimism of 
Pangloss. 


On Saturday last it was announced in Paris that General 
Hagron, who was in effect the Generalissimo of the French 
Army, although that title had not been officially used for 
some months, had asked to be placed on the retired list. His 
office as Vice-President of the Conseil Supérieur de la Guerre 
has been taken by General de Lacroix, a distinguished and 
popular officer who has seen a good deal of service, and 
fought at Sedan. The title of Généralissime is revived 
in General de Lacroix’s favour. The Temps states that the 
reason for General Hagron’s retirement is his dissatisfaction 
at what he considers the premature discharge of the classes of 
1903 and 1904. He believed that the existence of the two- 
years’-service rule made it imperative that those classes 
should be kept longer in the Army, and as his advice 
was rejected, he felt himself unable to accept the responsi- 
bility of defending the eastern frontier. 


On Wednesday Lord Reay made an important speech before 
a Committee of the Hague Conference, and expressed the 
desire of Great Britain to abandon the conception of contra- 
band. Only tact had prevented grave consequences arising 
from the disputes during the Russo-Japanese War. The 
British Government were convinced that liberty must be 
given to neutral trade. The effects would be entirely in the 
interests of peace and justice. The German delegate con- 
sidered the seizure of contraband absolutely lawful, and even 
necessary. Contraband was a violation of neutrality, and as 
neutral States could not prevent such violation, belligerents 
must enforce the rule of contraband in their own interests. 
If the right of capture were abolished, the seizure of contra- 
band would be more than ever necessary. The German pro- 
posals on the subject provided against injustice to non- 
belligerents. The French delegate reserved his opinions, and 
the discussion was adjourned till next Friday. 


The Papal Syllabus which was published last week has 
caused much less interest than that of Pius IX. caused in 
1864. The new Syllabus is regarded as a continuation of that 
Syllabus. As the Paris correspondent of the Times remarks, 
Pius X. is taking as his model Pius IX., and not the more 
prudent Leo XIIL., who is believed not to have approved the 
1864 Syllabus. The expectation that the new Syllabus would 
deal with social and political error as well as with doctrinal 
matters is disappointed. The first eight articles—we rely 
upon a summary by the Rome correspondent of the Times— 
require obedience to the ecclesiastical authority in all questions 
of scientific research. Then follow eleven “errors” with regard 
to inspiration. Itis admitted that the theory of divine inspira- 
tion need not be applied toallScripture. Articles XX VII. to 
XXXV. relate to the divinity of Christ; Articles XXXVI. to 
LIL. to the resurrection of Christ, the Sacraments, and the 
foundation of the Church. We should like to know much more 
about some of these articles, as they would probably illuminate 
the Ultramontane reading of history, and at any rate must 
concern in vital particulars the attitude of the Roman 
Church towards Protestantism. The last twelve articles are 
all aimed at the modern Liberal movement. It is an error 
to say that Christianity is subject to evolution like human 
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society. It is an error to say that the march of science 
requires a change in the doctrinal conception of the Creation. 
The liberalising priests in France, or in Britain and 
America, could not possibly accept the plain meaning of such 


articles ; but it ie suggested, by the Figaro for example, that 


the document is only intended for guidance, and binds no 
one absolutely. Moreover, the “Papal infallibility is not 
committed.” 


Lord Curzon, at the dinner of the Grocers’ Company on 
Wednesday night, spoke in a spirit of optimism in regard to 
the unrest in India. Vigilance and firmness, coupled with 
the sympathy of comprebension, will, we are convinced, get 
rid of the present perplexities. If we prove to the makers of 
unrest and those on whose prejudices they operate that we 
are in no sense dismayed by seditious rhetoric, and that we do 
not mean to yield to panic either in the direction of unwise 
concessions or unwise violence of action, they will soon 
abandon as useless their attempts to undermine our rule. 
The real danger would arise if unhappily the impression 
should be conveyed that we are over-anxious or think 
ourselves in peril. 


In this context we may note the interesting quotations 
from the Bande Mataram given in Thursday's Times. The 
Bande Mataram in a passage of some literary merit depicts 
Mr. Morley as being blinded by the Divine Providence 
in order that he may the better bring about those con- 
ditions which are the sure precursor of the fall of Empires 
and the beginning of a new order of things. Though these 
attacks are interesting from the literary point of view, we 
must never forget that they are only heard of by a microscopic 
section of the vast Indian population, and not understood by 
more than a small percentage even of those whose ears they 
reach. Their sole danger consists in the fact that they give 
the impression that some one is defying the Government, for 
every Asiatic tends to think that a Government which allows 
itself to be defied must be going to destruction. That, of 
course, is not a reason why we should meet defiance in the 
approved Asiatic manner—i.ec., with fire, sword, and absolute 
annihilation—but it is a truth which must be remembered. 
Amongst people of Anglo-Saxon race the fact that a 
Government allows itself to be defied is regarded as a proof 
of strength and security. “It is strong enough to ignore such 
attacks” is, however, a maxim hardly understood by the Latin 
races, and to the Oriental, as a rule, it sounds like madness. 


A remarkable letter by the Maharajah of Bikaner appears 
in the Times of Tuesday. It is written in answer to an article 
entitled “ India: 1857-1907: Retrospect and Prospect,” which 
was published in Blackwood’s Magazine last May, but not written 
by Mr. Charles Whibley, as the Mabarajah supposed. The author 
of that article said of the ruling Princes of India that “ their 
loyalty to us is, naturally enough, begotten of self-interest; it 
is absurd to speak of it as patriotism,” and he added that it 
was hard to believe that if in a crisis of British fortunes the 
Princes saw a reasonable chance of throwing off our yoke and 
establishing an independent Federation of native States, they 
would decide to stand by us. The Maharajah of Bikaner 
writes with some warmth that stand by us is precisely what 
he and his fellow-Princes, on whose behalf he claims to 
speak, unquestionably would do. He calls the statement in 
Blackwood’s Magazine a “gross libel.” He refers to the 
numerous and well-known instances in which the feudatory 
Princes have spontaneously rendered armed help to the 
British cause, not only in India but abroad, as, for example, 
when the Maharajah of Gwalior sent out a hospital ship to 
China in 1900, and the Maharajah of Bikaner himself led his 
own camel corps to the relief of Peking. The Maharajah of 
Bikaner does not pretend that he thinks the relations of the 
British Government with the native States ideal; but he 
realises that British rule is absolutely necessary for India, and 
his assurance of the loyal help we can always rely upon will, 
we are sure, be received here with grateful appreciation. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier on his return to Canada has been 
received with extraordinary enthusiasm, both parties in- 
differently doing him honour. Speaking at Ottawa on Friday 


week, he reminded bis hearers, according to the 7'imes corre- 
spondent, that ten years ago he himself introduced the policy 


Sie 
us any preference. There is a school which wants preferengg 
for preference, and some at the Conference wanted to forcg 
the hand of the British people on this question. But I took 
the ground that this was a matter for the British people 
themselves. We would not allow them to interfere with our 
policy, nor do we wish to impose our opinions upon them, and 
in this T am sure I have the approbation of the people of 
Canada.” Referring to the “ All-Red” Line of fast steam. 
ships which he proposed at the Conference, he declared that 
he refused to believe the rumour that the British Government 
had already decided against the scheme. It required much 
thought, and judgment should be withheld for the present; 
but he was convinced that the scheme would be of enormous 
advantage to the Empire, and he was prepared to devote all 
his strength to advancing it. Even if the present British 
Government opposed it, he would work harder than ever. It 
is clear that Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s statesmanlike conduct at 
the Imperial Conference in refusing to try to force the hand 
of Great Britain is approved by Canadians of all parties. 


On Wednesday a deputation of Liberal M.P.’s waited on 
the Prime Minister to complain of the present condition of 
the Magistracy. Their chief point was that even under a 
Liberal Lord Chancellor perfectly suitable Liberals are con. 
stantly rejected. The Prime Minister in reply stated that 
Lord Loreburn had already made nearly four thousand new 
Magistrates, of whom three-fourths were Liberals. Weare glad 
to say that the Prime Minister did not yield on the main point, 
To have done that would have involved a censure of the Lord 
Chancellor, which must have produced his resignation. We 
also agree with the Prime Minister that the office of Magistrate 
should not be given on social considerations or as a reward for 
political services, but that regard should be had above all things 
to the degree of public confidence enjoyed by candidates for 
the Magistracy. As he said, a judicial system which fails to 
inspire confidence and respect is a gross evil. We regret, how- 
ever, to note that the Prime Minister went on to declare that 
“the present system was in many respects an impossible 
system, and he condemned it root and branch.” That is 
surely a gross exaggeration. 


On the whole, the unpaid Magistrates do command public 
confidence, and as a rule meet the essential test,—that is, 
they are men not swayed, in doing what they believe to be 
This is the reason for, as 
a rule, appointing men of independent fortune. Other things 
being equal, a man of means is less amenable to external 
influences than a man of insecure pecuniary position. But 
even if the Prime Minister was convinced that the present 
system must be condemned root and branch, he had, in our 
opinion, no business to say so unless he was prepared to 
introduce without delay a new and better system. Nothing 
could be more undesirable than for the Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom to shake public confidence in the 
Magistracy and then leave the matter as it is. In con- 
clusion, the Prime Minister invited suggestions from those 
who were anxious for a change of system. That is, of 
course, a perfectly reasonable demand, though we should 
have thought the most likely person to suggest a better way 
would be the present Lord Chancellor, who now knows the 
question and all its difficulties thoroughly, and who cannot 
be accused of being either a weak-kneed Liberal or a bad 
party man. ! 


justice, by external considerations. 


The House of Commons has during the week been chiefly 
occupied with the Evicted Tenants Bill, with a not very im- 
portant personal incident (also from Ireland), and with the 
details of Irish Supply. On Wednesday the Prime Minister, 
in obedience to the Constitutional form, presented a Message 
from the King desiring the Commons to enable him to make 
a grant to Lord Cromer in respect of the services he had 
rendered to the nation. It is understood that the grant is to 
be to the amount of £50,000, a sum certainly not in excess, 
considering the importance of the work done by Lord Cromer, 
his length of service, and the fact that the official income 
received by him necessitated recourse to his private resources. 
Cairo is a more expensive place to live and entertain in than 
most of the European capitals. As was foreshadowed by some 
remarks from Mr. Redmond, there will be a certain amount of 





of Preference. “ But England,” he went on, “does not give 





opposition to the grant, but this need be no source of annoy- 
ance to Lord Cromer or his friends. It will only serve to 
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bring out how great is the gratitude of the majority of the 
nation to one of the most single-minded men who ever 


served it. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in a speech of great moderation, and also of great 
lucidity, showed how unfair and how impracticable were the 
new regulations for Training Colleges. Churchmen were 
quite willing, if they were given sufficient time to make the 
necessary arrangements, to admit to their Training Colleges 
students from outside, who need not be members of the Church 
of England, and who might take advantage of everything the 
Colleges offered, except the religious side, which they did not 
want. “ We have set to work,” said the Archbishop, “ and 
spent money in doing it. We have been preparing our 
Colleges for those who would come in from outside, and, as I 
think, to meet the difficulty which the Nonconformists feel by 
giving them in the residential Training College all the advan- 
tages the College offers, except the religious education. We 
intend to do that. Of course, it has not been done to any great 
extent yet; we are not ready for the influx. It will take a 
little time to arrange about the change in our buildings, but 
large sums have been expended in the effort to do it.” 





We cannot find space to go into this intricate and difficult 
matter in detail, but may suy that in our opinion the Arch- 
bishop made good his case. We have dealt elsewhere with 
the general aspects of the question, and the unwisdom, as it 
seems to us, shown by the Government in harrying the 
denominationalists and exciting their fears over a matter of 
detail just before they propose to introduce a Bill funda- 
mentally altering our whole educational system. We ought 
to add that noadequate answer was given to the Archbishop's 
complaint that the Training Colleges, though threatened with 
severe penalties if they do not make their selection of candi- 
dates in the proper way, are given no adequate instruction as 
to the principles of selection which they must adopt to make 
themselves safe. 


It was announced on Saturday last that Sir George Syden- 
ham Clarke, the very able soldier who was one of the Com- 
mission of three which made the plan for the reconstitution of 
the War Office, and who since then has been secretary to 
the Imperial Defence Committee, has been appointed to the 
Governorship of Bombay. We do not doubt that Sir George 
Clarke will do useful work in this important office, but at the 
same time we cannot but regret that the Government will no 
longer be able to avail themselves of his vast stores of 
information and of his sound judgment on both naval and 
military affairs. 


The Wesleyan Conference has been in session during the past 
week, and the country has once more had first-hand evidence of 
how world-wide and how strong is the great spiritual organisa- 
tion founded by John Wesley. The Wesleyan Church is 
essentially an Imperial body. Wherever there are British 
settlers, and wherever also there is a British army, there the 
Wesleyans are certain to be represented. This fact has 
always prevented the Society from having a parochial outlook. 
Mr. Perks, M.P., on Saturday last made an interesting state- 
ment as to the cost of the new Church House. The West- 
minster site, to begin with, had cost £360,000. <A part 
had been sold for £200,000, and there was land valued 
at £100,000 still for sale. This, however, left them with an 
ample site on which to build at a cost of only £60,000. The 
value of the reserve site was in reality £225,000. If 
Mr. Perks is not too optimistic, the Wesleyans made an 
exceedingly good bargain when they bought the Aquarium. 


Mr. Vivian, M.P., well known for the admirable work he has 
done in connexion with the housing problem on co-operative 
lines, has made a most spirited reply to the General Council 
ot the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, who 
censured him, as one of their members, for the part he took 
in the Jarrow election. It is the right and duty of every 
citizen, declares Mr. Vivian, to form his own opinions, and 
apy pressure which tends to prevent this is tyrannical, whether 
it is put on by a political league, an employer of labour, or 
the Council of a Trade-Union. The Council’s motives, he 
says, are no doubt good, but so were those of the prime 
movers in the Inquisition, which tortured people’s bodies in 





order to save their souls. They were religious bigots. “ Your 
Council appears to be made up of political bigots intent upon 
saving myself and other members of our Union from political 
error, not by the only righteous course open to them— 
viz., by propagating in their capacity as citizens political 
truth—but by resolutions which may have the effect 
of frightening timid members of the Union into the belief 
that unless they act politically in the way prescribed 
by the General Council of the Union, they may be fined, 
expelled, lose benefits for which they have paid for years, or 
in other ways suffer.’ Mr. Vivian ends his letter with a 
delightful touch of irony. He is sending, he states, a copy 
of Mill’s essay on “ Liberty” to each member of the Council 
in the hope that the spirit it breathes may influence their 
minds. We have nothing but the heartiest commendation 
for Mr. Vivian’s spirited and resolute letter. Action such 
as his is the antiseptic of political life, and prevents 
force degenerating into tyranny. No one objects to Trade- 
Unions being strong, but if they are to retain their influence 
amongst Englishmen they must use their strength without 
oppression. 


On Friday week, July 19th, Lord Roberts addressed a 
crowded meeting at Guildford in furtherance of the aims of 
the National Service League. Nothing could have been 
plainer or more straightforward than Lord Roberts's repudia- 
tion of the notion that the National Service League favours 
conscription or compulsory military service of the kind which 
prevails on the Continent. In a very interesting history of 
the word “conscription” he showed how the Roman armies 
began by being national armies, but how later they became 
conscript armies,—i.e., men engaged and puid by the State for 
the work of fighting its battles. Thus in reality what we have 
got now is a conscript army, and what the National Service 
League proposes is the opposite of conscription,—viz., the 
training of the whole manhood of the nation to arms, so that, 
in the first place, men who volunteer to serve their country 
at a crisis will be able to offer a service which is worth having; 
and secondly, that an overwhelming force will exist at home 
to repel invasion,—a force disciplined to arms and organised 
into efficient military units. Politicians on both sides just 
now are terribly afraid of proposals for universal training; 
but, unless we are greatly mistaken, there is no real foundation 
for the notion that the nation at large is horrified by the 
idea. On the contrary, we believe that the necessity for some 
form of physical and moral training beyond what is now 
given in schools is beginning to be realised by the people. 
Such training can be secured without the evils of militarism, 
—evils which come from confining men for two or three years 
in barracks. 

We greatly regret to learn that the Board of Education bas 
intimated to the Kent Education Committee tbat rifle- 
shooting is not a subject which it will permit to be taught to 
children in elementary schools. The Board, therefore, 
requests that no further education of this nature shall be 
given in the Eynsford and Shoreham schools at the conclusion 
of the twelve months during which it was decided to carry 
out rifle-shooting as an experiment. The same probibition 
will no doubt be applied to the five other schools which were 
allowed by the Department to try similar experiments. We 
can understand the Minister of Education refusing to make 
rifle-shooting obligatory in schools, but we are bound to con- 
fess that it seems to us a very extreme measure to force local 
authorities to give up the teaching of rifle-shooting although 
they are anxious to carry it out. Here is surely a case in 
which the Government’s avowed principle of local control 
ought to prevail. Can it be that the will of the local 
authority is only to be carried out when it is in accordance 
with the will of the central Government? As there is no 
appeal from the Department, and as its power is absolute in 
the matter, all we can do is to register our protest against a 
policy so narrow and so illiberal. The notion that a boy is 
injured from the moral point of view and turned into a 
bloodthirsty ruffian by learning to handle a rifle is too 
grotesque for argument. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Apr. 25th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 83}—-on Friday week 84}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—<———— 


THE MENACE OF SOCIALISM. 


GREAT deal of exaggerated language has been used 
in regard to the triumph of Socialism in the Colne 


Valley election. It is reported, indeed, that one gloomy 
Liberal of an anxious temperament remarked on hearing 
the news: “This means the guillotine in Trafalgar 
Square.” Of course it means nothing of the sort. Though 
none can be more convinced than we are of the dangers of 
Socialism, and of the weakening of the national fibre which 
must come when the State undertakes to be a universal 
Providence, we have not the least fear of Socialism being 
carried out in this country by violence or through a bloody 
revolution. The menace of Socialism is not a menace to 
property or to life, like that of the French Revolution. 
The risk to which we are exposed is a much more insidious 
one,—one which will not so much kill the body natural as 
enervate, and in the end ruin, the body politic. From yet 
another point of view the exaggeration in regard to the 
Colne Valley election demands a protest. The figures, 
instead of showing that Socialism is sweeping the country, 
show just the reverse. In a purely working-class con- 
stituency, with all the conditions most favourable, a 
particularly attractive candidate has only been able to poll 
a third of the electorate. That does not seem to show that 
the British people, in spite of very ably conducted missionary 
work, have very strong proclivities towards Socialism. 
Remember also that since Socialism has not yet been put 
into operation as a system, its strength is at its maximum. 
There are many men who from temperament delight in 
abstractions, and who will therefore vote for Socialism 
while it remains in the abstract. Yet these same men 
would immediately desert it were it put into practical 
operation, or came within measurable distance of being put 
into practical operation. 

But though, for the reasons we have just stated, it is 
most misleading, and therefore most unwise, to exaggerate 
the hold of Socialism upon the nation, it cannot be denied 
that from one point of view Socialism is a real menace. 
Though the majority of the people of this country are 
not Socialists, and are never likely to be converted to 
Socialism, it is quite possible that if both the old 
parties in the State pursue the policy which they are 
now pursuing, and if our Parliamentary laws remain as 
at present, the Socialists, by holding the balance between 
the two parties, and exchanging their votes for con- 
cessions first from one side and then from the other, may 
exercise an influence on our public life far beyond their 
real power in the country. And here we may remark 
that the Colne Valley and the Jarrow elections point 
strongly to the need of the second ballot. In both 
these cases men polling hardly more than a third of the 
electors have been sent to Parliament. If this process 
is to go on, it may very well happen that we shall see a 
purty commanding a large majority in Parliament which is 
in a distinct minority in the country. But though we think 
the second ballot desirable on this ground, we hold that it 
ought to be accompanied by a system of minority representa- 
tion. Otherwise we may get from the second ballot results 
almost as undesirable as the results which have taken place 
from its absence. Under a second-ballot system it is con- 
ceivable that a minority of not very much less than half 
the electorate might obtain almost no representation in 
Parliament. Single-Member constituencies, where more 
than two candidates stand, and where there is no second 
ballot, do in a rough and muddled way lead to minority 
representation, and therefore it would not be safe to 
destroy this possibility—we can hardly call it more—for 
minority representation without adopting at the same 
time some properly thought out system of proportional 
representation. ‘This, however, is by way of parenthesis. 
What we desire to point out now is that unless the two 
great parties in the State reconsider their position, 
it may be found that the very large body of moderate 
opinion in both these parties, the “ Left-Centre ” men in fact 
on both sides, will be left with almost no influence in the 
political world, and this though in the aggregate they 
constitute the most influential section of the electorate. 
The moderate men in the Liberal Party are clearly being 
overwhelmed in the rush of the official Liberals to compete 





with the Socialists by a reckless surrender to Socialistig 
principles, if not to Socialistic men. On the other hand, 
the moderate men in the Unionist Party are in imminent 
danger of being entirely swamped by the Tariff Reformers, 
whose creed, after all, is only another form of Socialism, 
The Tariff Reformer forbids freedom of exchange and 
freedom of competition in the world of commerce, while 
the Socialist forbids them in the matter of services and 
other social action. Protection and Socialism are in truth 
twin peaks, joined at the base by the ridge of State 
servitude. 

In circumstances such as these it is natural that we, as 
Unionists, should first ask what ought to be done by the 
Unionist Party. Two courses are open to its members, 
Unionists can, if they choose, adopt the policy very frankly 
laid before them by the Morning Post in its leading article 
of Wednesday, and attempt to meet Socialism by the 
policy of surrender,—that is, by adopting the principles 
of the Socialists in regard to such matters as old-age 
pensions, the feeding of school-children, unemployment, 
and so forth. Extreme Tariff Reformers, owing to that 
essential connexion between Protection and Socialism 
which we have just noted, find little or no difficulty 
in yielding to this appeal. As Lord Milner showed 
in his speech last December, which the Morning Post 
quotes with approval, Socialism comes quite naturally 
and easily to them. We very much doubt, however, 
whether the ordinary man, though he may call himself 
a Tariff Reformer, and may imagine himself to have 
adopted Mr. Chamberlain's ‘principles, is really prepared 
for “social reform” in this guise, or really desires 
that the State should become the uniyersal Providence. 
On the contrary, we believe that the great majority 
of Conservatives and Liberal Unionists, even though 
they acquiesce in the selection of Tariff Reform 
candidates, still at heart retain a great deal of those 
essential principles upon which the Unionist Party, as 
we knew it from 1885 to 1903, was founded. In any 
case, we are convinced that the policy of buying off the 
Socialists by Socialistic concessions will prove a political 
abortion. If the Socialists were to ally themselves with the 
Unionist Party for a time, it would only be to the ultimate 
ruin of our party. If, on the other hand, the Unionist Party 
can prove itself willing and able to take a firm stand 
against Socialism, it may once again become a great force 
in our national life, and once again gain the confidence of 
the sounder and saner parts of the nation. In order to 
do this, however, it must obtain unity within its own 
ranks, and such unity can only be obtained through an 
abandonment of the policy which the majority of the party 
were led to adopt by a politician not of Conservative but 
of Radical origin,—a politician who first sprang into pro- 
minence through his willingness to do a “deal” with the 
Socialists and Radical extremists of the “eighties.” We 
shall perhaps be charged with impertinence in asking 
that the majority of the Unionist Party should give way 
on the Fiscal issue to the minority in order to secure 
union. But this is not in reality an unreasonable demand. 
We only ask that the party should go back to the 
status quo, and to the set of principles which proved so 
effective and so solidifying under the leadership of that 
greatest of Conservative Ministers, the late Lord Salisbury. 
To ask for a revolutionary development in the principles 
of the party would no doubt be unreasonable in a minority. 
To ask for the old flag and the old war-cry is not unreason- 
able, especially in view of the fact that the new flag and the 
new war-cry have led to such wholesale disaster. 

If the Unionist Party should show itself incapable of 
seizing the great opportunity that lies before it, and of 
once more making itself an organisation worthy of the 
confidence of the nation, and if the “ Left-Centre” men 
have to abandon altogether any hope of its rehabili- 
tation, what are such men to do? They will not, 
we fear, be able to find rest for the soles of their 
feet in the existing Liberal Party. Unfortunately, the 
adoption of Home-rule by the Liberals and their fatal 
pledges in regard to Socialistic legislation make them, as 
a party, incapable of offering any effective barrier to 
Socialism. Though the Socialists reward them so 
strangely for their surrender, the surrender has been 
made... If, then, the Unionist Party misses, as we have 
said, the great opportunity that lies before it, and refuses 
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right and nature the essential supporters of conservatism 
and moderation, it will be necessary to create a barrier 
against Socialism by the formation of a Centre party. 
For ourselves, we should regret to see the foundation of 
such a party, because one of its results must be the creation 
of the group system with its attendant evil of instability 
of administration. For this reason, among others, we 
would infinitely rather see the old Unionist Party recreated 
and made once more representative of moderate opinion. 
If, however, the Unionist Party refuses the plain duty 
before it, the creation of an independent “ Left-Centre” 
party is inevitable. Such a party could, of course, not 
be formed in a day; but once formed, we do not 
doubt that it would very soon attract to itself not 
only a large part of the present Unionist Party, 
but also a very considerable section of moderate men 
whose inclination has for many years been to leave the 
Liberal Party, but who have hitherto been prevented from 
doing so owing to the economic views of the Tariff 
Reform section of the Unionists. 

To sum up:—In the last resort Unionists will have 
to decide whether they mean to steal the weapons of 
the Socialists and destroy Socialism therewith, or whether 
they intend to fight the battle fairly and squarely on 
the essential issue. ‘To hesitate in a matter so vital 
is to be lost. If they take the wrong decision, the nation 
will have its energy, moral and material, wasted by 
a series of dangerous and expensive experiments. When 
we say this, let it not be supposed that we wish to oppose 
to Socialism any mere pedantic individualism. Our 
opponents are apt to represent us as hostile to such laws 
as the Factory Acts, and as determined that the State 
shall be nothing but a Committee to look after our drains 
or our highways. Such a position of individualistic 
anarchy we repudiate absolutely. We hold that a per- 
fectly sound defence can be made out for the Factory 
Acts on grounds of what we may term public hygiene. 
Between such legislation and that now proposed by the 
Socialists there is a difference not merely of kind but 
of degree. Their object is not the protection of those 
incapable of protecting themselves, but the gradual 
abolition of private property and the substitution of State 
ownership as regards all forms of production and distribu- 
tion, coupled with the destruction of the family in the 
social sphere. Against their attainment of both these 
objects we mean to fight to the last. 





THE “COUP DETAT” AT SEOUL. 


APAN has made the first great addition to her 
dominion, increasing its area by ninety thousand 
square miles and its population by about twelve millions. 
That seems to be the substance of the rather confused 
Korean telegrams received this week. The news is not 
very surprising. Ever since the rulers of the Island 
Empire decided to throw their State open to the world 
they have obviously planned to obtain complete ascendency 
in the Korean Peninsula. They are dependent for part of 
their supply of food upon imports by sea, and, indeed, 
they are pressed to find work and subsistence for their 
increasing population ; and in both respects the possession 
of Korea, the nearest bit of the mainland to their own 
islands, may afford them valuable help. When, therefore, in 
1895 the war with China ended with the submission of the 
latter Power, Japan claimed, besides the cession of Formosa 
and the payment of a large indemnity, that the protectorate 
of Korea should be transferred from China to herself. At 
the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese War in 1905 the 
demand was repeated, and ever since it has been considered, 
in diplomatic phrase, that affairs in Korea were within the 
purview of Japan alone. At first it was apparently 
intended that the protectorate should be of the most 
lenient kind, the kingdom, or Empire as it pompously 
called itself, being sheltered and guided by, but not exactly 
governed by, Tokio. This plan, however, worked badly. 
The Korean Emperor, and the wealthy, though incom- 
petent, caste which for generations has governed Korea, 
detested an arrangement which interfered with their 
— right of pillage and peculation. The Army 
ooked, of course, to its old hereditary chiefs, and the 
masses disliked the intruding foreigners who swarmed 
into the peninsula, and bore themselves as the efficient 
always do, and always will, bear themselves towards the 





incompetent. The Japanese agents, who really sought to 
improve a very bad Government, and who, not being as 
patient as the British in Egypt, were perhaps guilty of 
some hustling, found themselves baffled at every turn by 
Court intrigue, and at last remonstrated so strongly that 
the Emperor felt the only alternatives before him were 
abdication or deposition. His Ministers recommended 
the former course, probably in the hope of saving the 
dynasty, and on Friday week the Emperor, overpowered, 
as he said, by circumstances, abdicated in favour of his 
eldest son, described as a man of inferior mind and malleable 
temper. An agreement was made that he should follow 
on all points the advice of a Japanese Resident-General, 
and the intention obviously was to change the position 
of Korea from that of Egypt in 1907 to that of 
Bengal in 1757 in regard to Britain. The peninsula 
became a dependency instead of a protectorate. The 
people, however, accustomed for ages to a Sovereign of 
their own, do not entirely approve the change. Riots 
have broken out in the provinces, the Court still intrigues 
in the capital, and a Japanese garrison sufficient, if neces- 
sary, to maintain order by force is being despatched from 
the islands into the peninsula. The Japanese Government 
has, in fact, made up its mind to be obeved, and we see 
little reason to doubt that within a very short period the 
native Government will be pushed aside as the Govern- 
ment of Bengal was by Clive and Hastings, and Tokio 
will make itself avowedly responsible for affairs in Korea. 
This means, of course, that the Koreans will be much 
better, and, above all, much more efficiently, governed ; 
that they will become much richer, their natural resources 
being scientifically exploited ; and that commerce will be 
very rapidly developed. But it also means much more. 
The Japanese statesmen are intent upon making their 
Island Empire very powerful in the world, and the great 
peninsula will provide them with additional means, for 
under a wise and strong Government Korea can be made 
to pay. Its people can relieve Japan of part at least 
of the military expenditure, and will provide recruits 
who, if not fully equal to Japanese soldiers, may still 
be most useful in any conflict. Like our own Gurkhas 
and the Japanese themselves, the Koreans are by origin 
Mongols, and Mongols, once taught to fight, fight with 
a nerve and a contempt of death quite equal to those 
of the bravest Europeans. Within ten years there 
will, in fact, for all external purposes, be a richer and 
enlarged Japan; a Japan, too, capable of sustaining in 
prosperity and in good order several millions of Japanese 
emigrants, and so of reducing the home pressure of 
population upon subsistence. 


Great Britain can have no objection to any event which 
benefits Japan, even though the benefit should include a 
great increase in the influence already exercised by Tokio 
upon Peking, or should strengthen Japanese means of 
repelling a renewed advance by Russia towards the Pacific. 
And the remaining Powers of Europe will be but little con- 
cerned. Russia for the moment is fully occupied by her 
internal difficulties, and has no desire for a renewal of the 
Japanese War; France has no belief in the dreamy idea 
that Japan may drive her out of Indo-China; and what- 
ever the ambitions of Germany may be, she is not yet 
ready for a great maritime struggle in the Far East. 
Washington will perhaps be anxious; for whatever may 
be the truth at the bottom of recent rumours, Washing- 
ton is undoubtedly jealous for her own prospect of 
ascendency in the Pacific, as well as for the safety of 
the Pacific mouth of the canal she is engaged in cutting 
through Panama. But the United States will not plunge 
into the unknown by resisting Japan’s expansion within 
an area so peculiarly her own. Korea therefore, we 
imagine, will be left to her fate, and Japan permitted to 
occupy herself with the great task of assimilation, which 
cannot injure the Koreans, and must result in benefit to 
the general commerce of the world. Even if the new 
protectorate develops into an annexation, it can hardly 
be said that the Koreans have passed under a foreign 
domination. The two races, though widely different in 
their civilisation and their ideals—the Koreans seeking 
calm, while the Japanese seek progress—are still very 
closely related in origin, in language, and in religion. It 
may be very disagreeable for the lazier people to be stirred 
up out of their easygoing ways, but it will also be 
beneficial, for it must not be forgotten that the wealth of 
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a very rich country is now monopolised by a caste which, 
if all reports from Seoul are true, has not shown itself 
either lenient or effective. The real people of Korea are 
plundered to their skins by their native rulers; and 
though prosperity may not be felt by them, as it is not 
felt by many natives of India, to be full compensation 
for the loss of independence, still, as that loss is no loss to 
the world in general, the only forces which could interfere 
may well regard the change with tolerance, or even with 
eg We cannot think that anything which appears 
likely to occur in Seoul will threaten that peace which is 
as invaluable in the Far East as in the continent nearer to 
our own shores. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE EDUCATION 
QUESTION. 
S representing those who desire an equitable com- 
promise on the education question, which, while 
making our educational system efficient, shall also leave it 
founded on religion, and, further, shall respect the rights 
of the denominations, we cannot but deeply regret the 
new policy adopted by the Government in the matter of the 
Training Colleges. We do not wish on the present occasion 
to dwell upon the abstract merits or demerits of what 
the Government propose to do. It is quite possible 
that if the history of the education controversy during 
the past five years had been different from what it 
has been, and if the persons chiefly concerned had not 
been inflamed by continuous and bitter controversy, the 
Government’s proposals would be acceptable, or might be 
made acceptable with certain slight modifications. We 
are convinced, however, that in the existing circumstances 
it was most unwise of the Minister of Education to take 
the step he has taken. The Government's action in the 
— ferment of opinion in the Church of England can 
ardly do anything else but create the impression that the 
Liberal Party, having been unable to pass an Education 
Bill through Parliament which would clip the wings of the 
denomiunationalists, are now determined to do as much as 
they can to the same purpose through administrative action. 
Suspicion notoriously clouds the mind, and just now 
Churchmen are extremely suspicious of anything and 
everything the Board of Education does in matters 
connected with religious teaching. ‘That being so, 
can we wonder that at the present moment many 
Churchmen believe that the extreme Nonconformists, 
annoyed at the failure of Mr. Birrell’s Bill, have 
induced the Government to punish the Church by an 
attack upon what has been described as their citadel,—i.e., 
the Church Training Colleges? ‘The extreme Noncon- 
formists are represented as having said to the Govern- 
ment :—‘ Even if you cannot destroy Church predominance in 
the Voluntary schools by Act of Parliament, you can make 
the Church exceedingly uncomfortable in the Training 
Colleges, and produce, indeed, a state of things so intoler- 
able that they will be glad to come to a compromise. 
That being so, we insist upon your taking the necessary 
action.” We do not ourselves suppose that the Govern- 
ment have yielded to such pressure, or, again, that pressure 
of so sinister a nature has, in fact, been applied to them. 
Considering, however, what has happened, we are not 
surprised that something of this kind is widely believed 
to be the reason of the Government action. ‘I'hreatened 
men are always excitable, and excitable men are also always 
inclined to believe the worst of their opponents. 

This is a fact which the Government, had they exercised 
their common-sense, would surely have borne in mind 
before they introduced their new regulations. Even if 
they think those regulations just per se, they should, as 
men of the world, have considered whether it was expedient 
at the moment to put them into operation. We will take 
it for granted that the Government are really anxious 
to arrive at a compromise upon the education question, 
and that there is no truth in the assertion that they are 
going to introduce a Bill next Session which will not be 
designed to pass, but merely meant to be rejected by the 
Lords, and so to help to make out a case against the 
Upper House. But if the Government desire, as we 
assume, to get their Education Bill through, they should 
surely do nothing to excite suspicion and create violent 
alarm in the Church, but, on the contrary, should as far 
as possible mollify the opinion of their opponents. Be the 





temptation to a policy of “thorough” never so great, it is 
obvious that no final solution of the education question 
will be reached through any scheme which involves 
ignoring the views of the minority, or trampling upog 
the religious susceptibilities, reasonable or unreasona le, 
of any large body of opinion. Experience has shown how 
fundamental was the mistake made by Mr. Balfour's 
Government and by the leaders of the Church of England 
in ignoring the opinions of the Nonconformists in 1902, 
and in assuming, because a certain line of action wag 
reasonable and logical per se, and also improved rather 
than the reverse the position of the Nonconformists, that 
therefore it was safe to disregard the vehemence of that 
opposition. As soon as the present Government came in 
we felt that the Liberal Party would find the education 
question far more difficult to deal with when in office 
than when in opposition. The moment they assumed 
power and began to legislate the positions were reversed, 
The Nonconformists became the dominant ecclesiastical 
authority and the Church the body which held itself to be 
a persecuted minority. But it is the nature of the British 
public to sympathise with those who are, or at any rate 
who think themselves, a persecuted minority. Hence, 
illogical as it may sound, a great deal of that general feeling 
which helped the Nonconformists in their appeals to public 
opinion against the Bill of 1902 has now gone over to the 
other side, and is determined, if vaguely determined, that 
the Church shall not be unfairly put upon. In fact, 
speaking generally, the education question is one in which 
the minority is apt to hold the trump cards. Unquestion- 
ably these are considerations which should have weighed 
with Mr. McKenna and the Cabinet. 

No doubt it would have required a little firmness on their 
part to have explained these facts to the militant Noncon- 
formists who were pressing them to do something, and to 
clo it at once, in order to prove that they were “in earnest 
over the education question,” and did not mean “ to betray 
their supporters,” and so forth. But in spite of such 
rhetoric and such appeals, they would have been far better 
advised to have taken the line that they could not touch 
the question without the sanction of Parliament, and 
that the status quo must remain till they had drafted 
their new Bill. If such an attitude is declared imprac- 
ticable, and if we are told that it was absolutely necessary 
for the Government to do something te appease the 
extremists, then our reply is that the Government have, 
in any case, done the wrong thing. Granted that there are 
not sufficient facilities for the training of Nonconformist 
teachers, why should not the Cabinet, instead of doing 
what has so greatly perturbed and alarmed Church- 
men, have established by a special grant of money a new 
purely denominational Training College or series of 'l'raining 
Colleges ? Itis impossible for them to urge that there was 
one way, and one way only, of meeting the complaints of 
the Nonconformists in regard to the Training Colleges, and 
that that way is the one they have chosen. Again, if the 
point of time is pleaded, our answer is that a year would 
have been quite time enough in which to set up an 
additional ‘I'raining College. 

Before we leave the subject of the next Education Bill we 
desire to draw attention to an article on the new Bill im 
Tuesday’s 7'ribune, which our contemporary declares it 
has received from “a very well-informed Parliamentary 
correspondent,” and which it believes “to be of the first 
importance, and worthy of the most careful considera- 
tion.” According to this correspondent, the new Bill 
will be based on the following principles :— 

“(1) In every district there must be within the reach of every 
child a public elementary school which the children of all 
denominations may attend without suffering any religious dis- 
ability. (2) Every public elementary school must open and close 
with some form of religious service (consisting of a hymn, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the reading of a passage of Scripture with- 
out comment) in which all children may take part without 
objection on religious grounds. (3) In every public elementary 
school there must be opportunities for every child to recéive such 
special religious instruction as its parents may desire. Such 
instruction must not be given during school hours, must not be 
given at the public expense, or by the publicly appointed teacher. 
‘he arrangements as to the time and place when such instruction 
shall be given shall (subject to certain restrictions) be controlled 
by the local education authority. (4) No publicly appointed 
teacher shall be permitted to give special religious instruction. 
(5) Any school now recognised as a non-Provided school may be 





carried on as an elementary school recognised by the Board of 
Education (but not by the local education authority) in which it 
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js shown to the satisfaction of the Board of Education that the 
varents of two-thirds of the children attending that school desire 
that it shall be so carried on. But no parent shall be compelled 
to send his child to such a school.” 

In effect, what these proposals come to is the creation 
of a Provided school in every district, supplemented by 
facilities for religious instruction for all denominations in 
all such schools out of school hours, and supplemented also 
by a scheme under which existing Voluntary schools may 
“contract themselves out’ of the new Act, and be supported 
by a direct Government grant, provided that such is the 
wish of two-thirds of the parents of the children attending 
them. From certain points of view, these are not unlike 
the five points insisted upon by the Spectator during the 
progress of the Education Bill through Parliament. ‘These 
principles were :— 

“(1) That teachers in transferred schools should not be for- 
bidden to give religious instruction on the two days when 
facilities for denominational education are allowed. (2) That 
facilities for denominational teaching should be given to all 
denomivations in all schools. (3) That Clause IV. should be 
made mandatory. 





(4) That religious instruction, whether | 


denominational or undenominational, should be given in school | 


hours, though subject of course to the parent’s right of with- 
drawing his child. (5) That Voluntary schools, if they so desire, 
should be allowed to ‘contract themselves out,’ and return to 
the system which prevailed before 1902, when they obtained no 
rate aid, but only Government grants.” 

It is to be noted, however, that in the Tribune scheme 
teachers in Provided schools are placed under the in- 
equitable disability of not being able to give special 
religious instruction, even though they may greatly desire 
to do so and may have time for giving it. Again, as will 
be seen, we held that the instruction given under the 
facilities clause should be given in school hours. The 
“contracting-out ’’ clause is very much like that proposed by 
us. It must be observed, however, that the statement of 
principles in the Tribune would seem to destroy the 


religious instruction—i.e., Cowper-Temple instruction— | ! . 
» | Party is not really any harder-hearted than the Liberal 


| Party is; it is only more sceptical as to the methods by 


which is now given in almost all Provided schools. ‘The 
children whose parents did not trouble to avail them- 
selves of the denominational teaching would get no 
religious instruction whatever—The hymn and prayer 
caune: be regarded as instruction.—That seems to us most 
objectionable. We attach the greatest possible import- 
ance to the State recognising that it is its duty to give 
religious instruction to children, and not to treat religion 
as a fancy subject with which it has no concern whatever. 
To us it is utterly detestable that the State should seem to 
say to the various Churches :—** We will teach the children 
all that really matters, and when we have done that you 
can come and talk your platitudes to them as much as 
you like.” But though we point out what seem to us 
defects in the proposals mentioned by the Tribune, we by 
no means desire to dismiss them, or to see them dismissed, 
offhand. It is quite possible that they might prove a 
basis for compromise. 

We are convinced that the great majority of Churchmen 
are anxious for a reasonable compromise, and that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is in no sense committed to the 
extreme High Church view, either as regards “ Cowper- 
Templeism,” or other points over which the extremists have 
used such vehement language. The effect, however, of action 
such as that of the Government in regard to the 'I'raining 
Colleges is to force men of moderate views like the 
Primate, and again like Sir Thomas Acland, into an 
unnatural alliance with the extremists. ‘To put the matter 
shortly, if the Government desire an equitable settlement 
they must not create the belief among moderate Church- 
men that there is no hope of their getting justice from 
the Liberals, aud that therefore they must unwillingly 
and in self-defence join forces with those whose views 
are represented by Lord Hugh Cecil and the Bishop of 
Birmingham. 





THE “GUILLOTINE” AND ITS APPLICATION. 
\ R. BALFOUR’S indignation at the application of the 
we “guillotine” to the Evicted Tenants Bill probably 
seemed much more genuine to himself than it did to the 
House of Commons. It is quite true that the use made 
of this instrument in the present Session differs in some 
degree from the use made of it when it was a less familiar 
institution. Its employment is more a matter of course 
than it once was, It is regarded as a necessary factor in 





the distribution of Parliamentary time. The Minister no 
longer begins by assuming that discussion will run its 
natural course, and that the expedient by which that 
natural course can be cut short will only be resorted to in 
exceptional and unforeseen circumstances. What was once 
a novel device has become a part of the ordinary machinery 
of the House of Commons. The resort to it is contem- 
plated from the beginning. So many Bills are to be 
passed during the Session, and as regards the greater 
part of them it will prove impossible to pass them without 
the guillotine. It is obvious that this is a very different 
state of things from that in which the guillotine was only 
an instrument by which a despairing Minister tried in 
the last resort to get rid of opposition to an unpopular 
measure. The guillotine, in a word, has become the 
ordinary expedient for every measure of importance 
which is not sent to a Standing Committee. Probably it 
will in the end be applied even in those Committees, for as 
the art of obstruction becomes perfected the need of some 
unfailing means of overcoming it grows more evident, and 
if Standing Committees show the same tendency to prolong 
discussion, they cannot hope in the long run to evade the 
same mode of curtailing it. When Bills were few it was 
only the last introduced that stood in any danger from the 
mere lapse of time; now the earliest comer runs the same 
risk as the latest. Mr. Balfour was right in taking 
note of this distinction, since it answers to a distinction in 
fact. But he was wrong in treating it as an incident 
peculiar to the unjust rule of the Liberal Government. It 
is not unfair to suspect that he would himself have resorted 
to the same measures had he been in office, and had his pro- 
gramme contained anything like the same number of items. 
‘he seat of the evil is the multiplication of Parliamentary 
work. A Liberal Government crowds the notice-paper 
with Bills on the plea that social reform has been standing 
still owing to the indifference of the Unionist Purty 
to the amelioration of human suffering. The Unionist 


which it is proposed to relieve suffering. But when it 


|comes into office it will be obliged to disguise this 


scepticism and to bring forward as many social reforms 
as its predecessor. No politician dares to give as a 
reason for doing nothing that nothing remains to be done. 
The new Minister may criticise the labours of the late 
Government, but his censures must not extend beyond the 
methods by which they have hoped to reach their goal. 
He must keep the goal itself before his eyes as carefully 
as though he believed it to be within reach. The old easy- 


| going Sessions have passed away for ever. To make 


| there is no escape. 





| of one party only. 


additions to the statute-book promises to be the object of 
every Government, no matter to which party it may happen 
to belong, and with the same quantity of work will come 
the same need of making time in which to get through it. 
Mr. Balfour may be convinced that when he is once more 
at the head of affairs the use of the guillotine will take its 
proper place as an occasional concession to admitted Parlia- 
mentary necessity. But he will find the pressure of 
legislation too strong for him. His theory may be different 
from the theory of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, but 
the distinction will hardly extend to their practice. 

This does not mean that we are at all disposed to accept 
the guillotine in its present form as a necessity from which 
To do this would be to acquiesce in 
the permanent degradation of the House of Commons. 
No institution can see itself shut out from the work for 
which it is designed and retain its place in public esteem. 
The chiet object for which the House of Commons exists 
It is discussion that keeps party govern- 
ment sweet. Why is it that our law-makers so seldom 
undo their own work? Why does not each Government 
set itself as a matter of course to repeal the Acts passed 
by the last Government? ‘The only reason that we know 
of is that an Act of Parliament is hardly ever the work 
In its first form, no doubt, it embodies 
the views and wishes of its actual authors. But these 
authors do not expect to make the Bill the simple expres- 
sion of their own mind, They know that it will be 
modified and supplemented in its progress through Com- 
mittee, and that the chief agents in this process will be 
the Opposition for the time being. In the end, therefore, 
every Bill is the work of both parties. Both parties, of 
course, think that it is inferior to what, left to themselves, 


is discussion. 
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they would have made it. But then each party is of 
opinion that it is less bad than it would have been had 
the other been allowed to take its own way in the framing 
of it. The net result is that the Bill is not very far 
removed from what the electors wish to see it. It repre- 
sents the common-sense of the nation more accurately than 
it would have done had the party which introduced it been 
left to carry it through in the form which they originally 
impressed upon it. It is during the progress of a Bill 
through Committee that these changes and compromises 
are effected. Each clause as it is brought forward is 
subjected to the scrutiny alike of friend and foe, and the 
result’ of the process is its alteration in a number of 
particulars,—sometimes of very real importance. The 
resultant measure is in no danger of being repealed after 
the next Election, because in its general character and 
purpose it is the work of the Opposition as well as of 
the Government. 


It is just this salutary process that is threatened by the 
increasing resort to the guillotine. As it is now used it 
may easily deprive the Committee stage of a Bill of the 
very characteristic that makes it so valuable. The clauses 
which the Opposition, and possibly a section of the 
supporters of the Government, wish to subject to examina- 
tion and amendment are not grouped together at the head 
of the Bill. They are scattered over every page of it. 
Many of the earlier provisions may be accepted without 
much difficulty, because the Opposition hope to prevent 
any bad result that may follow upon them by amendments 
introduced later on. The guillotine makes anything of 
this kind impossible. The clauses which are to be the 
subject of amendment later on may never be discussed at 
all. They may be passed in silence after 10.30 p.m., and, 
unless the Members in whose names the amendments 
stand can induce the Minister in charge of the Bill to 
make them his own, they will get no more attention 
than such as is involved in a division in which no 
debate has been allowed. The Bill, instead of being the 
thing of compromise and arrangement which we have 
described, will be, at all events in its later provisions, the 
work of a single party in the State. 


How is this to be prevented ? That it ought to be 
prevented, if prevention is possible, few people, perhaps, 
will deny. ‘They will be more inclined to dwell on 
the difficulties with which the attempt to prevent it 
will be attended. The necessity of a guillotine of some 
kind being admitted, what better guillotine than the 
present, they will ask triumphantly, can you hope to 
have? This is not, to our thinking, so unanswerable a 
question as those who put it seem to imagine. What is 
wanted is some machinery by which the time allotted to 
each Bill in Committee shall be determined, not by the 
Government of the day, but by a Committee representing 
the best sense of the House of Commons. There are more 
ways than one in which sucha tribunal might be composed. 
We should be very well satisfied with a Committee con- 
sisting of the Speaker, the Chairman of Committees, and 
a third Member either co-opted by these two officials or 
chosen by the Committee of Selection. The business of 
such a body would be to apportion the time spent 
in Committee on the various Bills included in the 
Government programme with reference to their relative 
importance. Its conclusions would be subject to revision 
from time to time, as the Government withdrew one 
Dill or desired to give prominence to another. The 
choice of the Session’s business would, as now, rest 
wholly with the Cabinet. The duty of the Committee 
would be to consider the character of each Bill, and the 
amendments of which notice had been given, and to say 
how many hours seemed to be required for their proper 
cousideration. If when this examination had been com- 
pleted the Government found that the decision of the 
Committee did not leave time for the consideration of 
their whole Sessional programme, they would be able to 
omit this or that Bill from the list, and so to secure time 
for the adequate discussion of the remainder. The point 
of the change would be that the allotment of time to each 
Bill would be in the hands of a Committee in which the 
House as well as the Government would be represented, 
and represented by men of the highest repute and 
authority. This is not a merit that can be claimed for the 
guillutine as it exists at present. 








—— 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


| ‘HE interesting debate in the House of Lords on 

Wednesday on the Bishop of Birmingham's plea 
for a Royal Commission to inquire into the endoyw- 
ment, government, administration, and teaching of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and of their con. 
stituent Colleges, makes the cause of reform visibly more 
real. Bishop Gore’s speech was an eloquent exposition of 
the case as it has been presented lately by many reformers 
in the Times and elsewhere, and Lord Lansdowne did not 
go too far in comparing it favourably, as a contribution to 
reform, with the labours of a Royal Commission itself, 
There are, indeed, many signs of a general determination 
that Oxford and Cambridge sha!l do their duty by pure 
learning and by the nation’s interests at the same time; 
and of these the most notable is the simultaneous attempt 
at Oxford and Cambridge to amass funds for the better 
equipment of the Universities. Every one, therefore, must 
welcome the Bishop of Birmingham’s speech. But though 
we are all reformers in a sense, the definition of reform 
and the choice of the means for securing it remain matters 
of some difficulty, and it is under these heads that we wish 
briefly to comment on the debate. 

The condition of Oxford and Cambridge was investigated 
last century by Commissions in 1855 and 1877. These made 
many recommendations, and the fuller knowledge we have 
now causes many authorities to regret that some of them 
were ever adopted. That Oxford and Cambridge need to 
be more vigilant now than ever before in keeping their 
place in just relation to the intellectual activities of the 
nation is obvious; and yet the mere existence of that need 
does not decide the question whether zeal will be produced 
better by an interior or exterior impulse. Our educational 
system has been almost revolutionised since the last 
Commission sat. Secondary education has been vastly 
developed, and higher education, apart from the ancient 
Universities, has been created. New Universities like 
Manchester, Birmingham, Durham, Liverpool, and Leeds 
have grown from Colleges into fully incorporated Univer- 
sities. All this new machinery of education has had its 
inevitable effect upon the old. It has been the tradition 
to say that Oxford and Cambridge are the training-ground 
of the “ governing classes.” But which are the “ governing 
classes” to-day’ The balance of power has changed and 
is still changing; the working classes have as good a right 
as any one to the title. And in one respect Oxford and 
Cambridge do not train the “ governing classes”’ as much 
as they might, because they do not generally inspire men, 
as the Bishop of Birmingham pointed out, with a desire 
to serve the State in municipal affairs. If Oxford and 
Cambridge do fail in that matter, all that is required, 
however, is surely not a new ideal, but a more valiant 
striving after the old one. And here is a suitable place 
to say, what we cannot think was sufficiently insisted upon 
in the House of Lords’ debate, that. Oxford and Cambridge 
are valuable in their power to provide a social broad- 
mindedness and toleration as well as an academic 
training. The Bishop of Birmingham spoke of Oxford 
and Cambridge as largely a playground for the sons 
of the wealthier classes, and argued that it was 
essential to “get rid of” ‘these unprofitable idlers. 
We dissent strongly from that ambition. It is not neces- 
sary to respect the standard of learning reached by 
the passman to hold that the Universities do him much 
good in many ways. If he were not there, he might be 
loafing at home, confining his interests to a particular 
class of society, and hardening into a rigid, stupid, and 
ungenerous exclusiveness in all his political and social 
ideas. We do not believe in “ getting rid of” any one. 
Of course, the idlers should not be allowed to exclude the 
industrious ; but we have never heard that serious poor men 
were turned away because the richer and less serious took 
up all the room. The passman frequently becomes a public 
servant, a member of the “ governing classes,” a Magistrate, 
a member of a County Council, a Member of Parliament, 
and if he were “ got rid of ” from the old Universities we 
should simply be depriving of a most wholesome preparation 
a man who obviously needs it for the good of his country. 
That does not seem to be a very prudent proposal if 
Oxford and Cambridge are to be “ national,” as of course 
they ought to be in the best possible sense. 

Another matter which the Bishop of Birmingham 
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mentioned was that of awarding scholarships so that the 
r profit by them and not the rich. It is a very difficult 
uestion. The old Commissioners believed in unrestricted 
competition, and hoped that this would be tempered by 
rich men renouncing the right to claim the money and 
resting content with the honour their sons had won. But 
how many men acknowledge that they are rich enough to 
@'spense with money to which they have a right? In 
ractice, Bishop Gore says, the rich have a positive 
advantage over the poor in winning scholarships, as they 
are able to afford a better preparation. It is clear, at all 
events, that the standard of scholarship ought not to be 
lowered merely to reward poverty. As the Master of 
Tiinity has remarked, “how far can poverty make up for 
a false quantity?” The scholarship problem is one which 
a satisfactory scheme of reform must solve.. The Univer- 
sities ought to be the top of a ladder of learning; and it 
should be possible for every child in an elementary school, 
however poor its parents may be, to climb to the highest 
rung of that ladder. That is the only right ideal for a 
University which is “ national.” The Bishop of Birming- 
ham thinks that the ladder is harder to climb now than it 
was some years ago. We hope not. We are sure that 
when the climber does arrive at Oxford or Cambridge he 
finds that he is accepted frankly on his merits. We 
venture to say that there are fewer social prejudices at 
Oxford and Cambridge than in many Universities, new 
and old, here and in other countries, which are more 
democratic in theory. In this respect, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge resemble the House of Commons. There was a 
geueral agreement in the debate, we are glad to say, that 
Oxford and Cambridge must be allowed to retain their 
peculiar character and colour. There is no notion of 
forcing them to assimilate themselves to Birmingham or 
Manchester or Leeds. The extensive new scientific equip- 
ment with which Cambridge has supplied herself—“ a sort. 
of scientific garage,” as the Bishop of Oxford said—and 
which the Bishop of Bristol referred to with a glowing 
optimism not exactly emulated by any other speaker, is 
to be taken as a sign that Cambridge means to keep 
abreast of the times in science as in other things, not that 
she means to exchange a predominantly humanistic culture 
for a technical or professional one. 

As to the relation of the Colleges to the Universities, it 
affords, perhaps, more difliculties than any other question. 
The Colleges find themselves compelled to relax their 
standard of learning in order to keep their numbers up 
and pay their expenses. But we would suggest that even 
in that case the rich and stupid are being made 
in a sense to pay for the advantage of the poor and 
clever. Then the central authority of the University 
condones this low standard because it has need of filling 
its treasury with the money paid for degrees. When a 
crisis in the policy of the University arrives, the resident 
executive may be utlerly defeated by the non-resident 
voters who are summoned temporarily to the University 
for the purpose. Whatever is decided in the end, the 
termination of the Collegiate system would be a disaster. 
To kill the Colleges would, indeed, be to end the 
immemorial and best traditions. It has been said that the 
British have no admiration for knowledge. But they 
certainly admire character, and it is in the communal life 
of Colleges that character is tested and developed. It is 
possible that a Royal Commission alone could adequately 
thresh out these problems. On the other hand, a Com- 
mission would be paralysed without the effective co-opera- 
tion of the Universities. The Universities might prefer to 
appoint a Commission of their own, and to act all through 
on their own impulse. On this point there is yet no exact 
evidence. Lord Crewe, most wisely in our opinion (and 
we would say here that the attitude of the Government is 
just what it should be, sympathetic and alert, yet prudent), 
declared that more information was required as to the 
wishes of the Universities. They must first formulate 
their own opinion officially. We hope that this will be 
done without delay. If a Royal Commission should be 
appointed, it ought not to be encouraged to take its 
evidence as though it were examining corrupt corpora- 
tions. There is no question now of sloth or misuse of 
endowments, as there was in the “ fifties ” and “ seventies.” 
The Commission would simply try to put its finger on 





AT THE TURN OF THE LANE. 
HEN a Combe Hollow boy happens to pass through 
Fordbridge, any of the local youth who chance to meet 
him will instantly blow a shrill, derisive “ Too-whoo,” taken up 
and echoed with intent to affront by other natives within 
hearing. Also, if a Combe woman passes strange children 
beyond the bounds of her own parish, it is not unusual to 
hear, in answer to the query “ Who'm her?” “Some Combe 
owl, I reckon,” delivered with an air of contemptuous finality. 
Combe is a great haunt of owls, and neighbourly sarcasm 
classes the feathered and featherless inhabitants all together 
as the same species. Fordbridge and Combe Hollow are neigh- 
bouring villages, but they seem to bear each other a sort of 
undefined grudge. They neither trade nor intermarry, which 
are the only valid reasons for friendship ; so, being at tolerably 
close quarters, their relations for generations past have been 
characterised by mild hostility. One cause of local bitterness 
is that Combe Church, though a very beautiful and complete 
specimen of Somerset architecture, is very small and lies in 
a hollow, whereas the noble tower of Fordbridge Church domi- 
nates the valley far around. Local satirists tell the following 
story, with injurious intention : “ There were a man did go one 
day vur to zyve nettles, and ’a did vind Combe Church, looksy 
now!” This annoys Combe men, who justly maintain that 
their church, though small, could never have been concealed 
by any quantity of nettles. There was an old carpenter who 
lived in their midst for five-and-twenty years, and to the end he 
maintained that he was a Fordbridge man and a stranger to 
that part, though his married life had been spent in it. The 
little church, surrounded by its few houses, lies in a green cleft 
of the hills, hidden from every point except the crest of its steep 
slope and the open side southwards where the long level line 
of Mendip cuts thesky. Going up the steep road towards Ford- 
bridge, you leave pasture country for mining country, and on 
the other side of the wind-swept barren heath that crowns the 
hilltop there is a red line of naked rock which the quarrying 
of centuries has cut into a great cliff like a headland in the 
sea. The soil of the valleys is rich and brown, but up here 
the earth is red, the ploughlands in winter are a wide red 
stretch below the sky, the lanes are red where there is no 
made road, and the heavy waggons make huge wide ruts that 
hold water all spring through, so that often after rain you 
may see the sky reflected blue in a red pool, with a very od, 
uncanny effect. 

Five roads meet on the hilltop by the mines. Three of 
them are rough lanes along which the redding is carried in 
greut carts, so that they are generally heavy and little used. 
The road goes downhill towards Combe beside a little copse 
which is at all seasons the nearest approach to an Earthly 
Paradise that earth can produce. It is a “ hanging” wood on 
the southward tilt of a hill, and the primroses come out there 
early before the hazels have dared to unfold their brown- 
sheathed buds. In April the copse is carpeted with primroses 
so thickly that you can hardly see the grass, and a waving 
cloud of pale mauve cuckoo-flower drifts just over their golden 
heads. After the primroses, and when the hazels are nearly 
full in leaf, come the wild hyacinths, running in a blue glory 
from end to end of the wood, and melting like flame at its 
edge where the mines begin and the deep red soil lies cut into 
shelves and cliffs and baby precipices. From the other side 
of the hedge you seem to be lookiuy into elfland, because the 
hand of man stops short at the cutting, and beyond and above 
that the blue shadow of the flowers lies along the red edge, 
defining the limits of the wood on every side, running up to 
its extreme edge, and protecting all the young trees within an 
enchanted circle. Every shade and tone of green is there in 
April,—jewel-like beech-buds, and red oak like a flower, soft 
green elm and delicate birch with mauve pencillings, plane and 
rose-tipped maple and hazel and countless shrubs in the hedge- 
growth, and some scores of ash-suplings standing up bare with 
their slim, grey stems and black-budded, curving boughs. A path 
leads through the wood from Fordbridge to Combe Hollow, 
two miles away. You get through a “shard” on to the road, 
and follow it downhill in a long, sinuous track among knolls 
and drifts. It winds for a long way, and there are not many 
houses, but great wealth of wild flowers. ‘The children come 
here often to get white violets and primrose posies, but 
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and lonely corners. And without actual phantoms you can 
see strange things here, especially about sunset, after the 
spring equinox is past and the light is longer. At these 
times on clear days, and notably after rain, the workaday 
world suffers a change. During the hour after sunset 
while the upper sky is full of light, but diffused light not 
coming specially from one point, the out-of-doors world 
gets almost an unearthly look. The colours are intensi- 
fied. Grass and flowers seem to have become luminous 
from within, and have a penetrating colour never seen 
where the sun is still in the sky. The hazel copse and 
the red road are almost eerie places at such times; but the 
children are used to country magic, and do not mind that, 
because the only accredited ghost is to be seen further down 
at the turn of the lane, where eight pollard willows stand in a 
row beside the pond, all leaning from the West wind with 
their lank branches streaming sideways all together, like eight 
goblins spellbound with hair on end. This turn is known 
locally as “ Murder Carner,” though that name is not marked 
in the Ordnance maps. It came about thirty years ago, when 
somebody was found there by miners going to their work very 
early one morning. He was lying beneath the hedge with the 
point of a miner’s pick between his eyes, and there was a 
dreadful stain on the road that was like the red earth in the 
hazel copse ; but it was not that. 

The story, with variations, is as old as humanity. Dan 
Whiddon, from Combe Hollow, was jealous of a Fordbridge 
man whom he thought his cousin Mary Whiddon preferred. 
Dan promised to “zettle” Tom King; but nobody minded 
his threat much, because all the Whiddons were known to 
have passionate tempers. Somerset folk have a very strong 
character, and are tenacious of certain qualities which are 
historic in the race. They never forget a grudge; but they do 
not show much on the surface, and also they love to be merry. 
So after his threat Dan went on much as before, and he used to 
go to all the village dances, and saw both his cousin and Tom 
King there too, while all the time the grudge went on growing 
in his heart. Dancing is an important part of life in Somerset. 
In the old days all the village people danced at church-ales and 
such things; afterwards the Puritans discouraged it; and the 
oldest generation remembers when most of the dancing took 
the form of jigs and reels inside taprooms of public-houses, 
a habit which had attendant evils, but kept up the tradition of 
good dancing. Now it has become a universal custom again. 
There are village dances on all possible occasions, at sheep- 
shearings and harvest homes, at each other’s houses and in the 
village inns. The people dance extremely well and with great 
precision. It is an interesting sight to see them dancing in 
some of the old houses of the county as their forefathers may 
have danced there hundreds of years ago. There are modern 
clothes, modern dances, modern manners, but the character 
of the people at bottom is little changed. It was after a 
village dance three weeks before Christmas that Dan 
Whiddon went out and waited for King at the turn of the 
lane. He struck in the dark, and went home leaving the 
pickaxe where it lay. And it was the wrong man after 
all, for he had not waited to make sure in the dark, 
so that it was not King they found lying there in the 
morning, but a hapless farmer who had been going home 
late. That put the police off the track at first; and all the 
while Dan Whiddon helped to seek traces of the murderer, 
and held the Coroner’s stirrup as if he had a ghastly sense of 
the irony of it all. They found out at last through a hint 
dropped by his own brother, and Dan was proved guilty with 
little trouble. All through his trial his mother sat rocking with 
her head on her knees and moaning under her breath. “ My Dan, 
took for murder!” she said over and over again. He was her 
favourite son. Mary married quite another man who had had 
nothing to do with the tragedy, and Tom King also married 
and prospers. When Mary’s maids go by the pond at night- 
fall they are careful to go two together, because, though they 
probably do not know all the ramifications of the old story, 
still every one tells you that two of Whiddon’s brothers on 
two separate occasions, passing the pond in the dusk, saw 
something grey without a head glide over the water and vanish 
among the shadows. Neither of them will go near the 
place now after dark. But then the Whiddons are no 
scholars, and have imaginations as well as tempers. Such 
are the people who make oral tradition. A Somerset 
village would be no bad hunting-ground for a student of 








the Higher Criticism to explore. The stories that grow 
up round bald facts, and the immeusurably ancient idegs 
that cling about commonplace things—nearly all the instinets, 
that is, that help to make up the queer religions of primitiyg 
peoples—are to be found in such corners in spite of rights 
of election and Education Bills. The centralising tendency 
of modern life has left some remote corners strangely 
untouched by progress, just as universal railroad traffic hag 
resulted in preserving the glorious loneliness of some country 
districts lying quite close right and left of them. Village 
roads, that are now so deserted, in old days had travellers of all 
sorts—pedlars, pilgrims, messengers, soldiers—to keep village 
folk in touch with the thought of their own age, thought which 
in this age often leaves them untouched. And any amount of 
legislation does not change heuarts, and so the old instincts 
and faiths of centuries endure in some of the loveliest 
corners of our world of to-day, when darkness and terror 
and the blind passions of man leave the memory of some 
dreadful tragedy like a ghost to terrify the village children 
at the turn of the lane. 
WILD-FLOWER SANCTUARIES. 
CORRESPONDENT signing himself “ Oxoniensis,” 
whose letter appears in another column, writes to us 
this week on the subject of the preservation of rare or 
beautiful wild flowers. He thinks that something might be 
done to prevent the destruction of certain flowers which are 
known to exist in well-defined localities, and he gives several 
instances of sites of rare flowers which have been already, or 
are being, destroyed. There is the Steep Holme in the Bristol 
Channel, for example, one of that pair of islands for which all 
West-Countrymen who have looked out over the Channel's 
broad grey waters have their own affection. There are very 
few islands quite close to the English coastline ; and if one of 
them has a distinct and beautiful characteristic, most certainly 
it ought not to be wantonly spoiled. But that, according to 
our correspondent, is exactly what is happening. Trippers are 
taken from Cardiff to visit the Flat and Steep Holmes, and 
on the latter have nearly succeeded in exterminating a flower 
which is peculiar to the island. Another instance of needless 
destruction is the wiping out of existence of the beautiful 
“Grass of Parnassus,” which used to grow on the turf-moors 
of Somersetshire. The turf bas been cut, and the flower 
has disappeared. But the saddest example supplied by 
“Oxoniensis” is the destruction of the flowering garlic, 
Allium sphaerocephalum. In Great Britain this flower grows 
only in one single place, on St. Vincent’s Rocks, near Bristol. 
There were two sites where it could be found, but from one of 
them it has disappeared. A little girl was attracted by the 
flowers, and pulled up every one of them—about forty—bulbs 
and all. Surely the records of the destruction of wild plants, 
if any had been kept, could show nothing more deplorable than 
the consequences of this little child’s perfectly natural desire 
for a bunch of flowers. 

Unfortunately, the instances of destruction of bulbs and 
blossoms supplied by “ Oxoniensis” could be paralleled 
all over the country. To take only the commonest, and 
unhappily, by now, the most notorious, examples, there is 
the yearly overrunning of the New Forest by excursionists 
and other visitors, which has resulted in the disappearance of 
the Royal fern, the magnificent Osmunda regalis, which at one 
time was abundant in several places. Guide-books of only a 
few years back speak of it as growing in large quantities near 
the Rufus stone. To-day even the stone is invisible, though 
it is presumably in existence, encased in the iron covering 
which stands on the spot where Rufus is said to have been 
killed; as for the fern, you may look for it for a week 
without finding the trace of a root; the cocoanut-shies and 
the trippers have had the usual result. Possibly it still exists 
in one or two other places in the Forest, but these have only 
to become known for the same thing to happen,—that is, 
unless some system of protection is adopted far more 
stringent than any which has prevailed hitherto. Or take 
another case of what was once, at all events, almost organised 
extermination,—that of the snake’s-head fritillary at Oxford. 
In the meadows near the Thames, and especially those bor- 
dering on one of the backwaters, the spotted crimson bells of this 
quaint and delicate flower used to be one of the most charming 
sights to be seen on the river in May. Somehow a market 
sprang up for it in the town and the neighbourhood, and the 
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meadows, always accessible by water, if not by road, were 
ransacked for bunches; not only that, but the plants were 
torn up bodily, and the bulbs either sold or thrown away. 
The destruction was as wanton as it was wholesale; possibly 
gomething has been done to check it by now, but certainly the 
depredation was entirely unchecked a few years ago, and must 
have resulted in the destruction of thousands of plants. Is 
the same fate in store for another rare and much-sought-for 
blossom, the Anemone pulsatilla, the pasque-flower of the 
preezy chalk and limestone downland? It is this plant the 
juices of which are said to have been formerly used by 
country people to dye their Easter or Paschal eggs, though 
more probably it got its name merely from coming into bloom 
near Easter Day. It possesses, however, a tradition, and it is 
associated with a date; a most unhappy heritage for a rare 
wild flower. It will be noticed, by the way, that “ Oxoniensis” 
urges that “children and trippers are the trouble, not collec- 
tors.” But what if children be also collectors? A case in 
point is that of a Sussex clergyman who, by way of encouraging 
“Nature study” among the village children, offered a prize 
for the best collection of dried flowers and ferns. One of the 
children heard of a very rare fern to be found not far off a 
right-of-way through some private woods, with the result that 
the rock on which it grew was half stripped before the owner 
discovered the damage. Such prizes ought to be offered only 
for certain named flowers. 

The difficulties in the way of providing adequate protection 
for the wild flowers which need it most are undeniable. Here 
and there it is comparatively an easy matter; “ Oxoniensis”’ 
tells us, for instance, of two or three pieces of bogland which 
have been acquired, and vested in trustees, in order to preserve 
the unique characteristics of what are practically Scotch bogs 
in England. No doubt this satisfactory result could not have 
been attained if some public-spirited person had not expended 
a great deal of energy, and also if the owner of the bogland 
had not been generously inclined; but one great difficulty was 
not present. The bog-flowers would probably not be attractive 
to children and to trippers or the general public. They merely 
needed preserving, not protecting. It is when a settlement 
of flowers that are both rare and beautiful, and therefore 
attractive to everybody, has been discovered that the real 
difficulties begin to arise; and in certain cases it is hard to 
think of any better way of protecting such flowers than by 
keeping silence about them when they are discovered. The 
writer, for instance, knows of a long, high bank which is 
actually within a few hundred yards of a thriving town, on 
which Osmunda ferns grow as high as a man, and seed them- 
selves in innumerable crevices, so that in a few minutes 
any one could possess himself of enough plants to stock a 
garden. He discovered the bank quite by accident, and had 
been told the day before by a local florist that all the Osmunda 
ferns in the neighbourhood had been dug up long ago by 
visitors. If a hint went out that this bank was to be pro- 
tected, it would be stripped before its protection could be 
arranged. Nor would it be even possible, in some cases, to 
provide means of protection. There is a certain pond, for 
example, which lies on a common not fifty miles from London. 
During this month it is a sheet of thousands of white water- 
lilies. It is one of the most lovely sights of the kind in 
existence, but it would probably be impossible to protect the 
lilies from a determined plunderer. Fortunately, it is not easily 
approached, and the writer has not yet met an inhabitant of 
the county who knows of its existence, though no doubt it is 
known to many. Lest too eager a search be made for it, 
perhaps it would be fair to suggest that the description just 
given may not be sufficiently accurate. 

Something no doubt could be done, and ought to 
be done, for the protection of rare wild flowers, In some 
counties a system of preservation has already been 
attempted. Devonshire, for instance, has an Association 
which aims at wholesale preservation in certain districts, 
and Devonshire’s example might certainly be followed 
in other counties. In the case of St. Vincent's Rocks, 
quoted by our correspondent, doubtless the local authorities 
will take steps—perhaps they have already done so—to 
ensure the protection of the single remaining site on which 
the rare garlic grows. Apart, however, from particular cases, 
would it not be an excellent thing if there existed in every 
county some kind of an Association qualified to deal with 
questions of preservation of the county flora? Bird protection 











has led to admirable results in many counties; why should 
not local authorities be equally proud of their native flowers, 
and equally anxious to protect them? The difficulty, perhaps, 
is to find the actual machinery for starting such bodies as 
the Devonshire Association. A practical suggestion may 
be made here, Could not a beginning be made by the 
members of the county Archaeological Associations? There 
must be many archaeologists who are also interested in the 
preservation of the flora of the county, which, after all, is 
older than any buildings the county can possess. All that is 
wanted is for such men to meet and agree upon a plan of 
campaign. The meetings of the Archaeological Associations, 
which almost alone of county societies combine for travelling 
purposes, would seem to provide the opportunity required. 





REFORM IN EXAMINATIONS. 

OME information has reached us about a certain new 
\) scheme of examination for school scholarships, and as 
we have sympathised with such a reform in the slightly 
different circumstances of the examination for Osborne, we 
are glad to call attention to the experiment. The Osborne 
examination differs from this new project, which is being 
tried at Clayesmore School, Pangbourne, because it judges 
more exclusively by oral tests. These try to draw out 
not only a boy’s powers of observation, but his manners, 
character, and methods of reasoning. The Clayesmore 
model introduces more paper work—in other words, a 
higher proportion of purely intellectual tests—while it 
still depends a good deal—and infinitely more than is 
common in school examinations—upon trial by what the 
Admiralty calls “Interview and Examination.” That is 
to say, the examiners will judge the boy largely by the 
impression he leaves upon them of general intelligence 
and the ability to make use of knowledge, instead of by his 
feats of memory in reproducing what he has read in text- 
books. We have no doubt that the examination of boys, 
particularly of young boys, is capable of vast improvement. 
We are nearly all agreed that specialisation begins too soon, 
because the only important thing in very early years is to 
coax the mind into that state in which it wants to learn, and 
therefore satisfies its own curiosity by exerting more or less 
unconsciously its faculty of observation. If that habit of 
mind be produced, half the battle of life is won. Under those 
conditions one never ceases to learn. But under the accepted 
conditions of examination it is quite possible, though we do 
not say it is common, for a boy to rise very high in a public 
school with the help of a pretty talent in making Latin 
and Greek verses, and yet afterwards to face life with 
no aptitude for reasoning, no intellectual interests, and 
no power to express himself sensibly in his own language. 
It is surely a bad symptom that the authorities of schools 
should pin their rewards upon a product so useless for 
most purposes in life; and while we acknowledge that all 
conceivable systems have their defects, we think that a less 
defective system than the present ought to be attained. 
At all events, every experiment deserves gratitude and 
encouragement. 

We notice that the Board of outside examiners appointed 
at Clayesmore consists of Dr. Sonnenschein, Professor of 
Classics at Birmingham University; Sir Charles Warren; 
Mr. Cloudesley Brereton, Inspector of the Education Depart- 
ment of the London County Council; and Mr. Adamson, 
Professor of Education at London University. The object 
will be to choose the best from among candidates who up to the 
age of fourteen have been educated on broad and liberal lines 
without any attempt at specialisation. We cannot go so far as 
to say that the existing method of examination at public schools 
reserves its rewards entirely for achievements of memory, but 
we certainly think that too much store is set by the successful 
cultivation of this faculty. Some persons have a gift of 
memory, others have not. Yet there are innumerable men 
who have excellent judgment, constructive ability, or critical 
acumen, who have “no memory,” and all their lives correct 
their failing (without much injury to themselves, be it said) 
by unremitting reference to books. These men were always 
at a disadvantage in a school examination, and in the cireum- 
stances one might exclaim: “So much the worse for the 
school examinations!” The principle of refusing to allow 
boys to specialise at an early age has been acted on for some 
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time by a few schools, but Clayesmore is the first, we are told, 
to experiment with it in scholarship examinations. Probably 
the experiment would be tried more generally if there were 
not the established custom of what might be called the tied 
preparatory school. The preparatory schools are all private, 
and their success is measured by their success in passing 
pupils into the public schools. To prosper they must conform 
to the conditions of those schools. They can hardly afford 
to do otherwise. And public schools, for their part, must 
conform to the conditions of the Universities. The decision 
of the Admiralty to ask for general intelligence and originality 
and not for successful “cramming” was a bold innovation. 
Mr. A. C. Benson, who bas had ample experience of the 
ordinary curriculum at Eton, has been an examiner for the 
Admiralty, and he is a warm believer in the essential wisdom 
of their plan. “The only satisfactory way,” he wrote, “in 
which boys can be prepared for such an examination is to 
teach them thoroughly and sensibly, and to encourage all 
natural and healthy aptitudes, inclinations, and interests.” 
At present there is notoriously a difficulty among parents 
who wish to send their boys into the Navy. They have to 
decide before the boy is ten years old that they wish 
him to prepare himself to satisfy the Admiralty, and 
this means in most cases that he must cease to develop 
along the ordinary lines of private- and public-school 
education. If he fails for the Navy, he is already handicapped 
in any attempt to succeed in the schools. But if the 
training of private schools were made universally broader that 
difficulty would disappear. Of course many masters in pre- 
paratory schools condemn the present Osborne system, and 
we do not wish didactically to disregard their objections; but 
before considering them seriously we at least should like to 
know how far they are inspired by the fact that the system 
does not fit in with their own curriculum, If the preparatory- 
school and Osborne systems were in line, a boy who failed for 
the Navy would be able to go to a public school without 
suffering from a sudden check and change in the character of 
his education. It may be said—and the danger ought frankly 
to be acknowledged—tbat the Admiralty examination is leading 
in its turn to a special preparation which tries to foresee all 
the tests of general intelligence. We need not dwell upon 
the horribly contradictory and hybrid character of a “ cram- 
ming” in general intelligence. It is an alarming case of Plus 
ga change, plus c'est la méme chose. But we cannot believe 
that there are many masters who would be stupid enough to 
try to predict the exact questions with which the boy will be 
posed, to urge him to remember the colour of the omnibus in 
which he is driven to the examination, to beg him to be ready 
with an exlpanation of the weather-chart in the 7%mes, care- 
fully comn.itted to memory, or to have at his fingers’ ends 
the figures of the last by-election. 

The procedure of the Clayesmore examination is as 
follows :—The candidates first tuke the written examination. 
They are then drafted into a separate room, where they 
are given a short essay to write on some easy subject of 
interest to boys. This is to test handwriting, spelling, 
general intelligence, and power of expression. A short piece 
of prose or poetry is then read aloud, the gist of which the 
boys will be required to reproduce in their own words. After 
this, they come singly into the Committee-room, and have an 
interview with the examiners, lasting from ten to fifteer 
minutes. During the interview the essay and copies of the 
reports from former masters or tutors of the candidate are 
before the examiners, and the boy is finally assessed by the 
Committee directly after he has left the room. The system of 
marking is as follows:—Class A, Fit. Class B, Doubtful, 
though promising. Class C, Unsuitable. The two classes 
A and B ave subdivided into A-, A, and A+, or B-, B, 
and B+. In the “interview” the examiners are invited to 
let the boy feel as little as possible that he is under examina- 
tion. The ideal is to “size him up” as a “soaring human 
boy.” The difficulty of reaching this ideal is obvious. We 
suppose that the boy's capability to support the ordeal would 
depend upon the degree in which his friends and relations 
had veiled from him the awful truth as to the character 
of the interview. Still, with all its difficulties, we believe 
the plan to be a sensible one on the right lines. 
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plan is, after all, an intellectual test, though liberally 
conceived. There is not a suggestion of making worthj. 
ness in other respects than intellectual a real counter. 
weight, as in the appointment of Rhodes Scholars at Oxford, 
What is suitable at Oxford would not be desirable in the 
same degree in a school. One remark in the papers 
explaining the nature of the examination illuminates the 
whole matter. “For example,” it runs, “it would be thought 
more important that a boy should be able to give the 
geographical reason for the position of a town or city in a 
certain situation on the map than the bare statistics of 
population and trade.” That distinguishes the reasoning 
being from the parrot. As the end of all education is to 
produce a reasoning being, not a parrot or a gramapbone, we 
welcome every experiment with that intention. If the one we 
have described does not succeed, it was at least worth trying. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE REVOLUTION IN PERSIA. 


[To tue Eptron or tHe ‘Sprctator.”) 
Sir,—To judge from the newspapers, it would appear that the 
English public is little aware of the revolution that is taking 
place in Persia. More or less notice is taken, of course, of the 
change which bas occurred in the form of the Government of 
Persia, in that the Shah has been forced to acknowledge that 
he must rule no longer by autocratic right, but as a Constitu- 
tional Monarch. If this change were the result of the 
scheming of a few politicians, or if the demand for a Con- 
stitution were, as it was described in a letter from Teheran 
last summer, the unsupported demand of a few young fellows 
wearing paper collars and tinged with Western ideas, the 
whole matter might be passed by as an ephemeral phase of the 
uncertain politics of a decadent nation. Most of us who have 
lived in Persia fora term of years doubtless so regarded it, 
and I am not aware that a single writer on Persia ventured to 
prophesy such a revolution as is now tuking place. Some of 
us who live in constant contact with the various classes of 
Persian society are forced to the conclusion that the external 
change, which bas startled us, is really the expression of a 
very profound change that has taken place in the mind of the 
nation. It is easier to feel sure of the reality of this change 
than to analyse it or to discover its causes. For one thing, 
the feeling of Persians towards their own nation is changed 
greatly. A few years ago it was difficult to find any trace of 
what we call patriotism. There was religious fanaticism and 
plenty of fatalistic contentment, but there was no pride in 
their nation, no hupe in its future, and no apparent 
desire to help it forward. Russian occupation of Azerbaijan 
was very generally expected, and would have been welcomed. 
People knew that their country was weak, corrupt, and 
| utterly helpless in its foreign relations; and they acquiesced 
in the situation. The general attitude cannot better be 
described than by quoting a proverb that I bave more than 
once heard applied by Persians to Persia. Some one asked 
the camel why his neck was so crooked, and the reply was 
this question: “ Which member of my body is straight that 
you should look for a straight neck?” Bribery, oppression, 
and inefficient government were accepted by every Persian as 
a part of his inheritance. This feeling has changed, and the 
complaints are loud and bitter. The literature of reform—and 
| its volume is very considerable—is for the most part an outery 
| against the abuses of government. No statement has been 
made greater use of in the papers than the fact, of which there 
| is no reason to doubt the accuracy, that in several cities in 
Persia girls have been sold by destitute parents in order to 
secure money to pay taxes. The comic paper Azerbaijan 
| recently contained a cartoon in which the girls were hung 
over the shoulder of the Governor of Khurasan just as fowls 
are brought to the market for sale. This same paper began 
its course with a series of pictures illustrating the oppressions 
of the peasants by the landlords. One, for example, showed 
the burly agent of the landlord dividing the crop with the 
ragged, haggard villagers, the lundlord’s third being much 
larger than the villager’s two-thirds. A propos to this picture, 








Selborne was right when be said that be declined to be respon- | a liberal-minded landlord remarked that it was incomplete 


sible for requiring boys under thirteen to enter for com- 
petitive examinations of the ordinary type. The Clayesmore 





without the dervishes and seyyids, who would eat up the tiny 
third allowed the rayat. The new note in public feeling is the 
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determination to bear this no longer, but in some way to | Especially is the question of the future of Islam wrapped up 


yemedy the state of things. At the same time, the fact is 
yealised and emphasised that Persia has been the prey of 
foreign aggression, which it has been powerless to resist. 
Long lists are published of the wrongs and losses, some real and 
some imaginary, that Persia has suffered from foreign nations. 
It is argued that history proves the possibility of a small 
pation maintaining its existence, and tbat Persia, as regards 
its natural resources, does not rank among the smallest 
nations. Russia is the foreign nation most feared and best 
hated. ‘The leaders in the movement rightly or wrongly 
believe that a Russian invasion of Persia would involve 
Russia in serious troubles with her Moslem subjects. It is 
certainly true that the most aggressive element in the revolu- 
tionary movement is that which is most closely united with 
the Moslems of Transcaucasia. This is also the organised 
element, which is known as the crusaders (if one may so 
translate majahadin, makers of Jehad, or Holy War). The 
professed aim of the new movement is to make the country 
free alike from internal oppression and from foreign inter- 
If true to its aim, it is, therefore, patriotic. 

words most used by the Persians in their 
are freedom and Constitution (hirriyat and 
These have become the party catchwords of even 
the ignorant, Very few, of course, have any but the most 
indefinite idea of what the words mean; but some of the 
leaders have definite ideas, and the mob follows the leaders. 
There is no special demand for a change of dynasty, although 
very harsh things have been said of the Kajars; but the ery 
that the King was unwilling to grant a full Constitution 
recently closed the bazaurs of many cities in Persia and filled 
the telegraph offices with petitioners to the King and to the 
Members of Parliament. Petition to the King from the 
telegraph office as a place of bast is a time-honoured Persian 
custom, Lut the mention of Members of Parliament seems 
absurdly impossible. It is a fact, however. The wonderful 
thing here is that an Asiatic country, dominated for centuries 
by Islam, is claiming freedom, which means in the minds of 
all u share in government, in the minds of many freedom of 
speech and of the Press, and in the minds of not a few ulti- 
mate religious freedom, and embodies its claim in a demand 
for Constitutional government of European model. Allowing 
for much insincerity and timidity, there is no question but 
that the large majority of the people in Northern Persia, 
especially in the cities, are enlisted in this new movement. 
The most powerful elements among the nobles and the 
mullahs in this city recently united to oppose the popular 
By a surprise movement they forced him to leave the 
city. The next day the bazaars were all closed and business 
stupped; the third day he returned in triumph; and before a 
week hud passed the principal opposers had been forced to 
beg humble pardon or to flee. In the villages the people 
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are talking of the Constitution; in some places they are | 


forming local Councils; and in not a few are refusing to pay 
taxes. But perhaps the most convincing, and yet intangible, 
proof of the change in the people themselves is to be found in 
social intercourse with them. All agree that the old régime 
cannot continue, and all agree, as they always have, as to the 
general need of change. Some see the loss of present 
privileges and profits, and curse the new movement as loudly 
as they dare; but all bave to profess themselves on the side 
of reform. Some mullahs argue enthusiastically that Islam 
was democratic in its beginnings, and that the new Parliament 
will be the main support of the Mohammedan law; but others, 
with perhaps clearer sight, believe that Islam and Constitu- 
tional government are incompatible. Some reformers are 
equally loyal to their religion and to their new political creed, 
while others in private admit that the political and intel- 
lectual changes will involve religious changes also. But the 
main point is that the change in Persia is no superficial 
exchange of rulers, but a real movement among the people, 
profound and far-reaching in its effects, and spreading with 
wonderful rapidity. 

To discuss the causes and prospects of this movement is 
beyond the scope of this letter ; and, besides, both are involved 
in the broader question of the new movement in Asia. The 
simultaneous movements in China, India, Persia, and Egypt 
indicate that the causes are not local or transient. While 
Englishmen are watching the changes in the other countries 
mentioned, it may be well for them also to watch Persia. 
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| against old age.” 


in this Persian movement.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. A. Suepp. 
American Presbyterian Mission, Urumia, Persia. 
P.S.—The few days that have passed since this account was 
written show that.matters are becoming more serious, and 
that anarchy is a very general and imminent danger. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
LTo tue Epiror or tue “ Srectaror.”’] 

Srr,—The article on “ Old-Age Pensions” in your last issue 
contains a suggestion to the effect that the Government would 
do well to issue a Blue-book containing information as to the 
annual sum which a parent would have.to pay in order to 
secure to a child a pension of 5s. per week at sixty-five, supposing 
it reached that age. I believe that I am not alone among the 
advocates of universal old-age pensions in welcoming any 
suggestion which can encourage thrift and self-belp, and can 
make the economical advantages of provision for old age 
obvious and intelligible. But no old-age pension so paid for 
by a parent would commence till the designated child attained 
sixty-five, and a scheme for such parental provision, taken 
alone, calls for a long period of patience on the part of those 
who are dissatisfied with present methods of dealing with the 
aged poor. I should like to add the following inquiries :— 

What are the proportions, approximately, in which the cost of 
supporting the two millions of people over sixty-five is now 
borne (a) by people whose incomes are under £160 a year, (b) by 
people whose incomes are over that amount, (c) by the rates? 
[N.B.—People who support themselves wholly or partially to be 
included in (a) and (b).) 

What annual sums would have to be paid per head by class (a), 
and in proportion to every £100 of income by class (6), in order 
to provide, with a minimum of displacement of present burdens, 
5s. per week for all persons over sixty-five ? 

I admit that these questions are directed to obtain data for 
a scheme of universal pensions, and I know that the Spectator 
apprebends that any such scheme will discourage thrift and 
self-help. Iam not desirous at the moment to combat that 
apprehension. It is the other apprehension of the Spectator 
—viz., that universal old-age pensions are impossible without 
Protection—which I feel to be so pressing as to demand some 
such inquiry before any universal scheme can be practically 
advocated by Liberals. Further detailed inquiries would be 
required for the detuils of a scheme. The question whether 
purely voluntary insurance or a State scheme of exacting a 
tribute and returning a benefit will better encourage thrift 
and self-reliance remains a fair subject for discussion. Both 
parties to the discussion will be the better for more informa- 
tion on the financial aspects of the question.—I am, Sir, &e., 

House of Commons. W. P. BEate. 

[As the context shows, our suggested inquiries were with 
reference to a system of compulsory insurance for the whole 
population. We suggest that every person before reaching 
the age of twenty-four shall be obliged to pay such a sum as 
will buy him or her an old-age pension. We would, however, 
allow parents, if so inclined, to make a payment at birth, 
which would, of course, be very much less. Theoretically, 
no doubt, compulsory old-age insurance and State-provided 
old-age pensions are one and the same, but there is in practice 
this important difference. In the case of compulsory in- 
surance an equitable system of direct taxation is provided 
automatically with the scheme, and so the cause of Free-trade 
is saved. In the other case Free-trade is certain to go by the 
board.—Ep. Spectator. ] 

[To Tur Eprror or THE “ Seecraror.”) 


Srr,—In the valuable and illuminating article on “Old-Age 
Pensions” in last week’s Spectator it is very forcibly pointed 


| out that “the proper plan is a compulsory system of insurance 


Those, however, who now claim to represent 
the people have lost no time in proclaiming that no old-age 
pension scheme which involves contributions from the class 
they claim to represent will be acceptable to them. The only 
plan which they will accept, and which indeed they demand, is 
one “to which the recipient shall contribute nothing,” a plan 
which in effect involves taxation of the provident to provide 
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pensions for the improvident. It seems only equitable that 
in any scheme of the kind those who will chiefly benefit 
should be required, to some extent at least, to contribute 
to it. The only way in which I believe this could be 
satisfactorily accomplished would be by adopting some 
modification of the apparently forgotten plan suggested 
some years ago by my friend the late Rev. W. L. Blackley, 
who devoted much time and thought to the subject. Mr. 
Blackley, it should be remembered, proposed a plan of 
compulsory providence. It was, in fact, the plan of a national 
mutual insurance company. It might be described as a 
universal benefit society. The idea of it was that every 
person, male and female, of every class, should be required to 
pay by small instalments, before attaining the age of twenty- 
one, into a national fund, a sum which he estimated at £10. 
In return for this, every person disabled by illness or infirmity 
would receive, so he calculated, a sum of 8s. a week during 
such disablement up to seventy years of age, and on attaining 
that age 4s. weekly for the rest of his or her life. The 
authority for the calculations on which his figures were based 
was that of the well-known actuary, Mr. Finlaison. It has 
been calculated that each pauper annually costs the nation 
£10 5s. 6d., a little more than the sum which, paid once for 
all, and paid (as in the vast majority of cases it might be paid) 
by the persons themselves, would effect this insurance in the 
proposed national society. Thus for a completed payment 
of £10 anybody might secure sick-pay, and ultimately a 
pension. A host of objections, I remember, were raised 
to Mr. Blackley’s proposal. It was too paternal. It was 
too tyrannical. The objections contradict and neutralise 
one another. Most of the objections, however, have been 
anticipated by its able and ingenious author in his re- 
markable “Essays on the Prevention of Pauperism,” 
in which it seems to me no difficulty has been over- 
looked. I will not trespass on your space by recounting 
these in detail, but I may be allowed, perhaps, to refer to one 
or two of the more plausible ones. The objection to the 
compulsory character of national insurance need not weigh 
much with those who are accustomed to compulsory education, 
compulsory vaccination, and compulsory Poor-rates. We 
have compulsion as it is; only it is the wrong person who is 
being compelled. Instead of compelling the reckless, self- 
indulgent person to provide for himself, we fine his thrifty, 
self-denying neighbour in order to provide for him. Would 
it not be more equitable to make every man provide for him- 
self? The Labour leaders flout the contributory principle. 
There are those who decline to do anything for themselves 
which they think will be done for them gratuitously by others. 
No one can have more respect for the thrifty, temperate, 
provident working man than I have. I am happy to say I 
know many such. But why should he, in addition to the 
claims of bis own family, be required to maintain, through 
the medium of indirect taxation or the Poor-rate, his 
improvident, intemperate, unthrifty fellow-workman, who 
might have done as well as himself if he had chosen 
to exercise the same self-restraint? Why should he (for 
it amounts to this) be required to pay the other man’s 
beer and tobacco bill? The plan of national insurance 
seems the only one which really removes the blot. It is the 
only plan which proceeds on the principle of making every 
man provide for himself, and so puts the saddle on the right 
horse. It would not at all events compel, as our present Poor 
Law system virtually compels, one part of the nation to do for 
the other part what it might and ought to do for itself. There 
are those who consider the contribution of ls. 3d. a week 
during the three years in which the young man has fewest 
burdens and can best afford it, more than most young men 
can bear. When one considers the weekly average sum 
spent by these in beer and tobacco, one can appreciate this 
objection at its true value. We may remember, too, that the 
machinery for carrying out such a plan is already made to 
our hand. In every village even of the kingdom we have an 
office for receiving the required contributions and paying the 
corresponding claims. The insurance business, like the Post 
Office Savings Bank, would be simply a branch of this depart- 
ment. Where, I ask in conclusion, shall the statesman be 
found, strong enough and sufficiently untrammelled by the 
exigencies of party politics, or Irish, or Socialistic, or any 
other obstruction, to carry such an unheroic measure of 
merely domestic legislation, which, though less dazzling than 











disestablishing Churches or depreciating land values, would 
work, we may not doubt, a peaceful and beneficent revolution 
in the land —I am, Sir, &c., G. J. Cow.Ley-Browy, 

9 Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh. 

[To rue Eprror or tar “ Sprctrator.”] 

Srr,—In your last week's article on “Old-Age Pensions” yoy 
give convincing reasons why they will have less effect jn 
reducing the Poor-rate than is popularly supposed. I would 
venture to go a step further, and point out that all experience 
goes to show that the Poor-rate will not only not be diminished, 
but will ultimately be materially and continuously increased, 
It has invariably been found that when outdoor relief hag 
been diminished or increased, indoor relief has diminished or 
increased at the same time. It is enough to cite the well. 
known case of the Bradfield Union, where in twenty-five years 
the number of outdoor paupers was reduced from nine 
hundred and ninety-nine to thirty-five, and that of the indoor 
paupers fell at the same time from two hundred and fifty-nine to 
a hundred and five. State-paid old-age pensions will constitute 
a form of outdoor relief on an immense and unprecedented 
scale. So drastic a measure, so complete a reversal of established 
principle, cannot fail to have the effect of discrediting thrift 
as a virtue, and relegating it in general estimation to the 
region of Quixotic penuriousness; while pauperism will hold 
its head high as the accepted condition of the majority of 
the old. The Friendly Societies have been in the last two 
generations the diligent and beneficent prophets of thrift. 
Slowly but surely they were doing their great work, effacing 
the evil traditions, healing the wounds, and covering the scars 
left by the old Poor Law. But thrift and self-reliance are 
plants of tender growth. Mr. Chamberlain’s advocacy of 
State-paid pensions swept over the Friendly Societies like a 
chill blast, and checked their growth. It came just when 
many of the lodges were starting old-age pension schemes 
out of their own funds; and but for its baneful influence 
many and many a member would now be secure in the prospect 
of an old-age pension earned by his own hands, who, as it is, 
has no such prospect to look forward to. Pauperism and 
thrift cannot exist together. If the bare suggestion of a 
State pension has wrought so much harm to the Friendly 
Societies, assuredly its adoption would before long kill them 
outright; and with them would be lost all the ground that 
they have gained for the working classes in more than half-a- 
century of patient and sustained effort, till we are landed 
where we were in 1834, on the brink of economic ruin, and 
with a large section of the people all but bankrupt in self- 
reliance and manliness. Will no champions of the Friendly 
Societies raise their voices in protest before it is too late? 
—I am, Sir, &e., JOHN MARTINEAU. 

Park Corner, Heckfield. 

[We believe every word of Mr. Martineau’s admirable letter 
to be true, and yet we are denounced as ‘ more benighted than 
the Tories,’ as ‘enemies of the poor,’ and as ‘ opponents of a 
Free-trade Government,’ because we protest against the policy 
of those who are going to destroy the moral of the British 
people with one barrel and to bring down Free-trade with the 
other. As long as we have the power and the opportunity 
we shall not cease to resist such criminal madness.—Ep, 


Spectator. ] 


[To tae Epiror or tue “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—By the issue of wages stamps a huge reserve fund could 
be amassed to meet the proposal to find 5s. weekly pensions 
to workpeople on attaining sixty years. Workmen making less 
than £1 a week might go free, but a penny weekly wages stamp 
for every pound or other amount could be affixed to a com- 
pulsory receipt by the employer, to be deducted from the 
wages, the workman having the right to recover in the County 
Court any wages for which during three months the employer 
cannot show a stamped receipt. In the case of men on piece- 
work the wages stamp would appear on the first payment made 
during the week which amounted to £1, and the same with 
outside workers. Gangers would pay on the amount paid 
them by the employers, they deducting due proportion from 
their men,—in fact, they would be treated as employers. If 
the wages stamps were issued perforated, and the workman 
affixed his half in a book, similar to the Savings Bank book, and 
the employer his in his wages-book, the State would have very 
valuable information as to the many skilled pieceworkers who, 
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gitbough earning over £150 a year, yet evade Income-tax. 

Payers of Income-tax should be exempt from this wages- 

stamp scheme, they paying their quota through the Com- 

missioners.—I am, Sir, &c., Witiiam H. Berts. 
25 Stratford Place, Camden Square, N.W. 


[To tus Eprror or tHe “ Sprctator.”] 

Siz,—I am making an investigation into the detailed working 
of contributory pension schemes in Germany and Austria, 
with a view to finding out how far they could be applied in 
the United Kingdom. In the event of either political party 
granting pensions at the expense of the State, continual 
demands for increases of the amount and reductions of the 

nsion age seem likely to result. Agitation of this kind 
could probably best be met by advocating a scheme by which 
the contributions would be provided by those who will benefit. 
The great objection, which consists in the difficulty in obtaining 
anything from the poorest class, is done away with if they have 
obtained a minimum pension out of State funds, and they 
may be excluded from the contributory scheme. I should be 
glad to hear from any readers who have studied this question, 
as I am anxious neither to duplicate labour nor to continue 
my inquiry if it is already being undertaken by others.—I am, 
Bir, &e., Jas. H. Eaton. 

Oxford Mouse, Bethnal Green, E. 


[To rue Epiror or tue “ Sprecrator.”] 

Sim—In last week's Spectator in your article on “ Old-Age 
Pensions” you say:—“‘ No doubt the amount expended in 
out-relief would be considerably diminished.” Will this be 
so? Ata recent meeting of the Farnham Board of Guardians 
a man of about seventy applied for relief on the ground that 
his only income was a pension of 5s. a week from a former 
employer.—I am, Sir, &c., Morton LaTHaM. 
Hollow Dene, Frensham, Farnham. 





THE “ALL-RED” ROUTE. 
(To Tue Epiron or THe “SpxgcraTor.”] 

Sir,—I am sincerely sorry to find that we do not yet agree 
with regard to the “ All-Red” Route. You apparently are 
willing tosupport this form of Colonial Preference, “ provided 
that the burden is not too great, and the strategie advantage 
is demonstrated” (Spectator, July 20th). Of course it is possible 
that you have in your mind some idea with regard to strategic 
advantages which is altogether beyond my imagination, but 
I think you will admit on reflection that your phrase 
“ provided the burden is not too great” gives away the whole 
case. What burden are you prepared to face,—£10,000 a year, 
or £100,000, or £1,000,000? Who is to decide, or how is any 
one to decide, what is too great and what is too little ? Surely 
if we concede the principle we open the door to limitless 
demands. Canada will ask for a subsidy one day, Australia 
next, and all the other self-governing Colonies in turn. 
Moreover, if your only objection is the magnitude of the 
demand, you are precluded from opposing a small preference 
tax on corn. If a small preference on Canadian railway cars 
is justifiable, a small preference on Canadian corn cannot be 
pernicious. Indeed, the proposed subsidy would lead to the 
delivery of Canadian produce in this country at less than cost 
price, so that in effect the preference which the Spectator 
has so consistently opposed would be given in another 
form. May I venture to remind you of your own words, 
used also on July 20th, in your article on the Fiscal debate ? 
You concluded your article by saying :— 

“Free-trade is not a matter which can be kept in a water-tight 
compartment. The policy which rests on the encouragement of 
competition, and on allowing human forces to have free play, 
uninterfered with and uninterrupted by the paralysing hand of 
the State, cannot be abandoned and derided in three-quarters of 
the field of human action without being weakened in the remain- 
ing quarter.” 

To that admirable statement of Free-trade principles I entirely 
adhere.—I am, Sir, &c., Haroup Cox. 

House of Commons, 





ENGLISH EGGS AND OTHERS. 
[To tae Eprror ov tax “ Srxcrator.”’ } 
Sir,—I feel somewhat diffident in venturing to comment on your 
article in the issue of July 20th headed as above, for it displays, 
as indeed do all your articles, the touch of a master-band; but 





while endorsing the premisses, I draw an opposite conclusion, 
for reasons I will briefly state. I believe that the competi- 
tion of the entirely desirable French and Danish eggs, when 
freed from the admixture of undesirable (from the alimentary 
standpoint) Russian or other stale eggs, will prove a healthy 
and much-needed stimulus to our home producers to market 
their supplies oftener, cleaner, and better graded. To quote 
an analogous case, I remember the time when Danish butter 
of the best brands fetched more money in the markets of 
Leeds and other West Riding towns than Yorkshire farm- 
house butter, and deservedly so, for it was a better 
article. Now, I understand, the reverse is the case, the 
Yorkshire farmer having learnt his lesson. Does it not 
seem likely that history would repeat itself in the case 
of the egg? At present these good foreign eggs get 
no fair chance in our markets, being so often mixed 
with lower-priced importations by unscrupulous dealers and 
shopkeepers. The very enthusiastic manner in which Irish 
Co-operative Societies are supporting the movement for 
marking eggs is brought about by the way in which their 
interests suffer from this dishonesty, and I am told that the 
Danes, for the same reason, are beginning to mark their eggs 
intended for this market. I see you refer to an Eastern 
Counties Co-operative Society. I have it from the president 
of one of the largest that the greatest trouble they have to 
fight is the purchase by dishonest members of foreign eggs, 
which they take home, and bring back to the depdt as though 
laid on their own farms. Iam a supporter of this movement 
on the ground that any regulation tending to the purification 
of business methods must be, in the long run, of benefit to the 
nation ; if such regulation interferes with vested interests, it is 
a plain proof that those interests are founded on the unfair 
exploitation of the consumer. In short, I look upon the 
branding of foreign eggs as a measure for the protection of the 
consumer, not of the producer, considered asa whole and witb- 
out distinction of origin. This brings me to another aspect of 
the case,—viz., the very considerable use made of cheap eggs in 
manufacturing processes. If these very low-priced eggs cannot 
be palmed off as eatable commodities, their market price will 
suffer, to the advantage of the manufacturer of gloves and 
other articles; in fact, they will find their true level of value. 
The consumer—i.¢., he who buys eggs for food—will benefit 
because, although he may pay a nominally higher price for 
English, Irish, French, or Danish eggs, he will find them all 
eatable, which at present he does not. Incidentally, I should 
like to ask you how many French or Danish eggs are brown, 
as referred to in your article. My experience is that they are 
mostly white, the brown egg being the result of the Asiatic 
blood so much used nowadays by English breeders. Another 
point in your article I contest is the assumption that the home 
producer wishes to scramble with foreign rivals for the supply 
of the second- or third-rate grades. He does not. All he wants 
is a fair field and no favour, that will render it impossible for 
the second- or third-rate production to masquerade as the first- 
rate, wherever it may come from. I will not trespass further 
on your good nature by referring to the table-poultry side of 
the question, though here again much substitution takes 
place, first-class Surrey fowls being regularly displayed in the 
front in order to sell imported frozen birds kept downstairs.— 
IT am, Sir, &c., Wm. A. JUKEs, 

Member of Council of the Poultry Club, Past Pre- 

sident the Variety Orpington Club, Hon. Sec. the 

Blue Langshan Club. 


Ballymena, St. Mary Cray, Kent. 





NEWFOUNDLAND. 
(To rae Eprror or tae “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—The telegram sent by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain to Sir 
Robert Bond expressing the hope that Newfoundland would 
shortly join the Dominion of Canada was no doubt well 
intended, but shows very little appreciation of the relations 
between the two Colonies, or of the economic requirements of 
Newfoundland. Sir Robert Bond's reply that there was no 
question of confederation at the present time, and that the 
people of Newfoundland were almost unanimously opposed to 
it, is the exact truth. The sentiment of the whole Colony is 
against it, and this sentiment has the strongest economic 
reasons to support it. I beg for space in your valuable 
paper to state as briefly as possible what these reasons 
are, and I feel sure that you, at least, will thoroughly approve 
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of them. The fundamental principle of our well-being is 
“freedom of trade.” Newfoundland neither consumes what 
she produces, nor can produce what she consumes, and must 
therefore have absolute freedom to sell in the highest and 
best market, and with the gold thus obtained to buy in the 
cheapest. To tie ourselves down to buy from any one 
country would be to sacrifice a portion of our national 
income. For no one country can at all times sell us 
what we require cheaper than all the rest of the world. 
This is such a simple proposition that I feel sure that it is 
only necessary to enunciate it for it to be generally accepted. 
To forsake generalities and to discuss the question of union 
with Canada more particularly. After confederation the 
condition of Newfoundland would be that of a Colony or 
Dependency of Canada compelled by Canada’s high Protective 
tariff to purchase everything from her. But there would be 
no quid pro quo. Canada does not, and cannot, take our 
products, for the simple reason that she also exp rts similar 
articles, and is indeed one of our principal rivals in foreign 
markets. Our trade with Canada at present is large, and will 
probably increase, as she is our nearest neighbour, and 
produces many things which we require. But whereas now 
we buy at “export prices,” under confederation we would pay 
“ home-market” prices, which are kept as near as possible to 
the top of the tariff-wall. I could give a surprising list of 
articles which are imported from Canada and sold here as 
cheap as in Canada, after paying freight and duty. If Canada 
were an absolutely “ free-trade” country, the question would 
be different; but, then, we should be of no use to Canada. 
There are many other potent reasons against confederation 
with Canada, but the above are, I think, all-sufficient. The 
Colonial Office is understood to desire it, und each Governor 
of Newfoundland and Governor-General of Canada is said to 
be given a hint that it is desirable. Why, we cannot imagine. 
About a hundred years ago Newfoundland was in thraldom 
to England. Every obstacle was placed in the way of settlers 
in the country, and trade with the United States and foreign 
countries was forbidden. Everything had to be bought in 
England. Chief Justice Reeves stated in his evidence before 
a Committee of the House of Commons in 1793 that “ New- 
foundland was being settled behind their backs”; and Mr. 
Knox, an Under-Secretary of State, stated that Lord North's 
instructions to the Governor of Newfoundland were thus 
elegantly expressed :—‘‘ Whatever the settlers love roasted 
you are to give it to them raw, and whatever they wish raw 
you are to give it to them roasted.” In 1807-9 special per- 
mission had to be obtained to import provisions from New 
England, as it was thought the people would starve. But 
Newfoundland fought her way to freedom, and England saw 
the wisdom of granting it. We are not yet tired of that 
freedom, and in spite of pressure we do not purpose to 
surrender it to Canada.—I am, Sir, &e., 


St. John's, Newfoundland. W. G. GosLinea. 





THE JAPANESE JUMBLE. 
{To tue Epiror OF tHE “Sprctaror.”’] 
Srr,—I remember reading in a letter from an Englishman in 
Japan the opinion that if the Japanese conquered Russia, it 
would be impossible to live with them, so cocky would they 
become. ‘The popular outbreak there would seem to give 
some colour to this view. But a more careful and candid 
judgment is that the outbreak was limited to Jingoes in San 
Francisco as well as in Japan. The peaceably disposed are in 
the majority, and, as in the Venezuelan affair, will control the 
situation. The Churches, Colleges, and Chambers of Com- 
merce are all for peace, and will enforce it. The proposal to 
send a squadron to the Pacific at this time is not generally 


approved. Public opinion is evidently against it. The 
President, however, usually adheres to his plans. The 


American people want no war with any nation, and were 
never so friendly as now with England. I have no doubt 
that Mr. Bryce will say the same. The common opinion 
here is that England will use her good offices to calm Japan, 
and enable her to see that San Francisco itself is hardly an 
American city, and has been in such a condition since the 
earthquake that great allowances are to be made for her. 
Even there law and order will prevail, and sand-lotters of the 
Dennis Kearney type be controlled in this the least American 
and peaceful of all our cities. Doubtless there is a strong 








feeling of opposition to a large accession of Asiatic immigrantg 
on the Pacific Coast even in British Columbia. In Australia 
objection to immigrants from Asia is as strong as in most of 
California. If in either country an exception could be made, 
it would be in favour of Japan. In Los Angeles, the second 
city in California, the Japanese are welcomed, as they are in al] 
other parts of the United States. Nowhere would the people 
tolerate the admission of men into schools provided for children, 
Anywhere mobs are as likely to assail Japanese as any others, 
in San Francisco a little more so. War, however, is not the 
remedy or the amende honorable. Certain it is that war is not 
in the hearts of the American people. The President desires 
to see the Navy larger. If he goes too far, he may lose a part 
of his hitherto great popularity. He is, however, very friendly 
to England. While a large navy is necessary with you, it is not 
so kere in the United States, but is more likely to provoke than 
to prevent war, worked up by the Yellow Press. That Press to. 
day is doing its best to breed trouble between two nations that 
ought to be friendly, and really are so. There will be a few 
who are born mischief-makers, and more who fancy they may 
gain riches or power in the opportunities which war affords, 
No European people or party would favour a policy of Asiatic 
immigration for a moment, certainly not in large numbers or 
without careful discrimination. In Hawaii the Japanese 
outnumber all others, most of them being old soldiers,—a 
suggestive fact. Where their number is not so great there 
is but little opposition to their coming.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Portland, Maine. A. Datrton, 


[We believe our correspondent represents “the better 
opinion” throughout the United States. He may depend 
upon it that the good offices of Britain will be used to the 
utmost to prevent war. There is nothing which our Govern. 
ment and our people would deprecate more strongly than a 
collision between our ally and the nation with which we are 
tied by our blood, our language, and our common law.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 





THE LAND QUESTION AND THE RATING 
PROBLEM. 
(To tax Epitor or tue **Sercrator.”] 
Srr,—Your article of July 6tb, able as it is, does not fully 
expose the injustice or the stupidity of the present system 
of rating the land. Suppose, for instance, your typical 
yeoman, farming his own land, has fifty acres too poor to 
repay the cost of cultivation. It might be to his advantage, 
it certainly would be to that of his labourers, if he afforested 
that at the rate of ten acres a year; but be thinks twice before 
spending his capitul on labour in that way, simply because 
the moment he does so he is at once charged, not half rates 
as he is on his agricultural land, but full rates, exactly as he 
is on his house and buildings, and this notwithstanding the 
fact that be cannot possibly derive a penny of income from 
his outlay in less than twenty years! Afforestation would 
undoubtedly tend to keep the people on the land by giving 
them employment in the winter months; but men of moderate 
means can hardly be expected to plant land to timber unless 
some encouragement is given to them, as is, I believe, the case 
in France, by easing the load of burthens such land now has 
to bear. Coppice wood has depreciated in value during the 
last ten or fifteen years more than any other class of land. — 
I am, Sir, &e., R. J. SANKEY. 
Hastingleigh, Ashford, Kent. 





THE LATE DR. RUTHERFORD. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—I should very much like to be allowed to add a few 
words to the appreciations which have appeared in the Press 
of the late Dr. W. G. Rutherford. Not all, perhaps, of his 
earlier pupils at Westminster, to whom he was more an object 
of awe than of affection, realise how completely he had in 
his later days lived down the unpopularity which he incurred 
by his opposition to some of the cherished traditions of the 
school. His reforms were often sweeping, and he was 
impatient of protest, and some of the school-ledgers bear 
frank witness to the feeling in the school in his first years; 
but the same authority shows that he was not the first 
Head-Master to suffer for rejecting what seemed to his 
impartial mind the savourless salt of old traditions. Out- 
wardly he always remained austere, but no one, I think, 
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crn 
ever doubted that he was just. It was his practice to 
have a few minutes’ talk with every boy once a term, to 
many of us the only occasions on which we came into direct 
contact with him. He had about him an air of distinction 
and greatness which never failed to remind us that he was a 
Head-Master and not merely a superior kind of assistant. To 
me, at least, he was always very kind, and I used to look 
forward to those interviews. He would ask some casual 
question suggested by the moment, by the sight, it might 
be, of some book at hand in the library, where he often 
sat on these occasions, and so start conversation. Once, when 





I had got into trouble with my form-master just before, he 
greeted me with: “ Well, boy, so you've not been getting on 
very well with Mr. X? What's it all about?” (I will not 
attempt to represent his rather staccato Scotch accent, 
graff but resonant, which added a certain dignity to his |! 
yoice.) In the talk that followed he evoked in me a 
desire to work better from pride rather than fear, and 
restored my sense of proportion, so that I ceased to regard 
my temporary lapse from favour as the perpetual blighting of 
my career, as my worthy form-master’s attitude had made me 
think it. Another thing which has always struck me is the 
truth of his contributions to our reports. They did not 
merely sum up the form- and house-masters’ opinions in 
yague and conventional phrases, but went below the surface, 
and if they were unfavourable, as mine often were, sought to 
show the defect of character, not merely the errors of conduct. 
I went to see him several times, after his retirement, at Little 
Hallands, where he received most cordially any old pupil who 
passed that way, and would talk pleasantly and wisely of the 
school or Oxford, of men cr vegetables, literature or military 
maneeuvres, which last often disturbed the quiet of his home 
in the Downs, and in which, from Caesar’s to Lord Methuen’s, 
he was greatly interested. His tall, slightly stooping figure, 
always clad in a black cassock, his grey, or, later, white, hair 
and strong lean face, allso well suited to the representative 
of an ancient foundation, a breeding-place for the reverence 
of the glories of history and of true scholarship, will be | 





remembered by many all their lives, and, for the sake of the | 
school that memory stands for and of the man himself, 
remembered with the deepest reverence and affection.—I am, 


Sir, X&e., 7 = 





OR BEAUTIFUL |! 


THE PRESERVATION OF RARE 
WILD FLOWERS. 

[To THE Eprror oF THE “Spectator.” | 

Simr,—With reference to your notice of the booklet entitled | 
“The Preservation of Places of Interest Jeanty” 
(Spectator, June 29th), may I ask you to ventilate the question | 


and 


of preserving certain places that are of interest by reason of | 
| 


their being the habitats of rare or beautiful wild flowers ? 





Wholesale preservation of plants may be possible to a certain 
extent, and is attempted in Devonshire by the Association for 
that purpose. The funds of the in 
paying a man to conduct prosecutions, in paying watchers, 


Association are used 
und in getting the objects of the Association made publie by 
In similar Associations 
might be formed, but this letter is intended to call attention 


various devices. suitable counties 
to the protection not of districts so much as of well-defined 
localities having a small area, Much can be done by individual 
persons acting in conjunction with landowners, societies, and 
public authorities, and it is to the patriotism of such persons 
that I appeal in asking them to keep an eye open for such 
localities, and when found at any rate to keep an eye upon 
them, 

To illustrate my meaning, may I be permitted to give some 
examples from amongst the many that I have at hand? The 
best one known to me as worthy of imitation comes from 
Oxfordshire, where, by means of co-operation, a private 
person has been able to obtain, and vest in public trustees, 
two small bogs of about a quarter or half an acre each, There 
are only two or three such bogs in the whole county, and they 
border on the unique in that they contain a plant-life of much 
the same character as may be found in a Scotch bog. A 
somewhat similar bog has been rescued from destruction in an 
adjoining county. 
manor now gives it full protection, whilst at the same time all 
lovers of flowers can see it. In Somersetshire, I am told, the 
last site of the beautiful “ Grass of Parnassus,” on the famous 


It lies on a common, and the lord of the 





in one locality. 


| grants” 


| mentioned in the Spectator of May 18th ? 





turf-moors at sea-level, has been lost by reason of its destruc- 
tion through turf-cutting operations. A little awakened 
sympathy or a few pounds would have saved the site, for most 
good sites of rare plants have little commercial value. In 
other places the land has often not to be acquired, and it is 
merely a question, say, of some railings. For instance, Cardiff 
trippers who are landed from time to time on the Steep 
Holme, in the Bristol Channel, have nearly exterminated the 
lovely red paeony on the rocks. The island is now unin- 
habited, but formerly an officer in charge there used to protect 
the plants. On the St. Vincent’s Rocks, near Bristol, the 
unique and beautiful flora is fast disappearing, when two or 
three small sites railed in, that would not be missed by the 
public, would save it. Children and trippers are the trouble, not 


| collectors. One little girl recently took a fancy to the striking 


flowers of Allium sphaerocephalum (the rare garlic which, as 
far as Great Britain is concerned, only grows on the St. 
Vincent’s Rocks) and picked them all—some forty blossoms— 
Unfortunately, the bulbs came up with the 
stalks, so that in a few minutes one of the two sites that have 
delighted botanists for about three and a half centuries was 
wiped out of existence. 

Finally, may I point out that, as sites may be lost in so 
many ways, individuals should always be on the qui vive? A 
new route for excursions, a new plantation, making use of a 
site for débris, fresh quarrying, change of cultivation or of 
owners, and, in fact, changes of all kinds, must be watched for 
and anticipated. Personally, I think that if a site cannot be 
acquired, nor well protected, it is legitimate to remove the 
threatened plants to another place, provided that the latter is 
of a similar character and close by. Some botanists, however, 
object to such a course being taken.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

OXONITENSIS, 





AMERICAN IMMIGRANTS. 
[To THe Epiron or Tue “SPEcraTor.” } 
Srr,—In connexion with your article on “ American Immi- 
in your issue of July 13th, it may be of interest to 


| some of your readers to know that masses of the mimulus— 
| yellow and spotted—grow in the “ College’ burn which comes 


down the north side of “ The Cheviot ” Hill.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bullers Wood, Chislehurst. FINLAY SANDERSON. 


TWO CORONATION SERMONS. 
lo Tue Eprror or tue “Specratror,”’] 


Srr,—W ill you give me a little space to record two coronation 


| sermons by the same preacher, which beat the record of 


the two peace sermons (after Trafalgar and Sevastopol) 
The Rev. L, A, 
Norgate, rector of Foxley, and a Canon of Norwich Cathedral, 
preached on the accession of Queen Victoria in 1837, and on 
the accession (or coronation, I am not certain which) of our 
present King. Canon Norgate died last September, within 
three weeks of his ninety-third birthday, which was the 30th, 
—I am, Sir, Xe., L. D. 
South Africa. 
TWO ETYMOLOGIES. 
[To Tuk Enrron oF Tus “SrecraTor.” | 

Str,—The Spectator is a good port to put into for an 
etymologist in distress, and so I venture to ask its help as to 


the derivation of two words which have long been an 
opprobrium philologiae. 
(1) “Balzo.” Students of Dante encounter this word 


(meaning rampart) early in the “ Inferno,” but get no sutis- 
factory explanation of its origin from either commentary or 
vocabulary. I have for years convinced myself that it comes 
from the Greek éwadis,—a military term frequent in Thucy- 
dides, and probably introduced into Italy in the sixth century 
by the Byzantine officers under Belisarius and Narses. It 
seems to me as much the parent of “balzo” as éricxomos is 
— 

(2) “Shabby.” Again, I have for years convinced myself 
that this word is of Italian origin, and comes from “ sciupato.” 
Professor Osler, in his brilliant Harveian Oration, showed the 
intimate connexion, educational as well as mercantile, between 
post-Renaissance Italy and England, a connexion which has 
given us many Italian words. Wares arriving from Genoa 
or Naples or Palermo at English ports, or vice versd, might 
often be frayed or tarnished or spoiled (Genoese velvet, for 


bishop.” 
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example). For textile fabrics in this condition the Italian 
word is “sciupato,” pronounced in Ligurian patois, “ shuppé,” 
from which the transition to the English “shabby” is easy 
enough. 
May I say to the philological reader— 
“Siquid novisti rectius istis 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum”? 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. P. Sreere, M.D., LL.D. 
Cutigliano (Pistoiese Apennines). 





THE SPIRIT OF EARLY CRICKET. 
(To TH# EDITOR OF THE “Srecraron.”]) 
S1r,—Those of your readers who enjoyed the excellent review 
of Mr. E. V. Lucas’s “The Hambledon Men” which appeared 
in your issue of July 6th may like to see the enclosed copy of 
verses concerning the same famous club. They are to be 
found in a manuscript history of Hampshire, of date 1778, 
at present in the library of the Hartley University College, 
Southampton. The writer of the manuscript appears to have 
been a certain Thomas Gatehouse of Nether Wallop, but I 
cannot say whether or not the verses are to be attributed to 
him.—I am, Sir, &c., F, J. C. HEARNSHAW. 
Hartley University College, Southampton. 


“On THE GAME OF CRICKET. 


Assist all ye muses and join to rehearse 

An old English sport never praised yet in verse. 
*Tis cricket I sing, of illustrious fame, 

No nation e’er boasted so noble a game. 


Great Pindar has bragged of his heroes of old, 

Some were swift in the race, some in battle were bold; 
The brows of the victor with olive were crowned, 

Hark! they shout, and Olympia returns the glad sound. 
What boasting of Pollux and Castor his brother, 

The one famed for riding, for bruising the other, 

But compared with our heroes, they'll not shine at all, 
What are Castor and Pollux to Nyren and Small ? 


There’s guarding, and catching, and throwing, and tossing, 
And bowling, and striking, and running, and crossing, 
Each mate must excel in some principal part, 

The Pentathlon of Greece could not show so much art. 


The parties are met and arrayed all in white, 

Famed Elis ne’er boasted so pleasing a sight, 

Each nymph looks askew at her favourite swain, 

And views him half stript both with pleasure and pain. 
The wickets are pitched now and measured the ground, 
Then they form a large ring and stand gazing around ; 
Since Ajax fought Hector in sight of all Troy, 

No contest was seen with such fears and such joy. 


Ye bowlers take heed to my precepts attend, 

On you the whole fate of the game must depend, 

Spare your vigour at first, nor exert your full strength, 
Then measure each step and be sure pitch a length. 


Ye strikers observe when the foe shall draw nigh, 
Mark the bowler advancing with vigilant eye, 

Your skill all depends upon distance and sight, 
Stand firm to your scratch, let your bat be upright. 


Ye fieldsmen look sharp lest your pains ye beguile, 
Move close like an army in rank and in file, 

When the ball is returned, back it sure, for I trow 
Whole states have been ruined by one overthrow. 


The sport is now o’er and victory rings, 

Echo doubles the chorus and fame spreads her wings, 
Let us then hail our champions all sturdy and true, 
Such as Homer ne’er sung of, nor Pindar e’er knew. 


Buck, Curry, and Hogsflesh, and Barber, and Brett, 
Whose swiftness in bowling was ne’er equalled yet, 

I had almost forgot they deserve a large bumper, 
Little George the longstop and Tom Sutor the stumper. 
Then why should we fear either Sackville or Man, 

Or repine at the loss both of Boynton and Lann? 

With such troops as these we'll be lords of the game, 
Spite of Minshul, and Millar, and Lumpy, and Frame. 


Then fill up your glass, he’s the best who drinks most: 
Here’s the Hambledon Club! Who refuses the toast ? 
Let us join in the praise of the bat and the wicket, 
And sing in full chorus the patrons of cricket.” 





MEMORIAL TO MRS. OLIPHANT IN ST. GILES’, 
EDINBURGH. 
(To rue Eprror or tae “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—I beg to enclose an appeal about to be issued for subscrip- 
tions to a memorial to the late Mrs. Oliphant. ‘The Committee 
would feel greatly indebted if the Spectator could give publicity 
to the appeal in its columns.—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. Miuuar. 


“Ten years have passed since the death of Mrs. Oliphant, and 





if this test of time is needed to prove the strength of a li 
reputation, it seems in this case to have been successfully with. 
stood. Her name has not grown less in these years; she still 
holds honourable rank among the writers of the Victorian era as 
probably the most distinguished Scotswoman of letters the count; 
has produced. In her private life she was essentially one of the 
‘ great ladies,’ great in her example, great alike in her joys and in 
her sorrows. No doubt her books are her best memorial, but they 
have been erected by herself, and to many of us, her admirers, it 
does not seem well that we should any longer deny ourselves tha 
privilege of erecting another. With this feeling an influentig] 
Committee has been formed, who have decided that St. Giles’ 
Cathedral, Edinburgh, is the most fitting home for such g 
memorial, and the Hon. Secretary is now prepared to receive 
subscriptions.—In name of the Committee, 

J. H. Mituar, Hon. Secy, 
10 Abercromby Place, Edinburgh, July, 1907.” 


[Mrs. Oliphant was for many years a greatly valued con. 
tributor to the Spectator, and we therefore find a special pleasure 
in giving publicity to the above. We trust that the memorial 
may prove as great an adornment to the noble church in which 
it is to stand as does the monument to Robert Louis Stevenson.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE LATE MR. JAMES ANNAND, M.P. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 


Srr,—I have been honoured by a request from his executors that 
I should prepare for early publication a biography of my lamented 
friend, the late Mr. James Annand, M.P. for East Aberdeenshire, 
For that purpose they have placed in my hands the whole of Mr. 
Annand’s private papers and literary remains. I am desirous of 
supplementing the information in this mass of valuable material 
by selections from some of his characteristic letters. May I 
therefore avail myself of the hospitality of your columns to 
request any of your readers who possess letters on other than 
purely private subjects from Mr. Annand to favour me with the 
loan thereof? Every care will be taken of any such letters 
entrusted to me, and they will be returned to their owners as 
speedily as possible.—I am, Sir, Xc. 
Gro. B. Hopason, 


Editor Shields Gazette, South Shields. 





POETRY. 


ON SOME CORNISH NAMES. 
(With Acknowledgments to R. E. R.) 


FEAR not, Cornubia, whose enchanting borders 
The young and emerald Atlantic ljaves, 
That I would join those rhythmical recorders 
Who hymn the glories of your coves and caves. 
My Muse, exempt from all divine disorders, 
A less exacting occupation craves. 
I merely wish in rhyme to celebrate your 
Inimitable local nomenclature. 


Tre, Pol, and Pen—upon this simple basis 
What gorgeous superstructures are upreared ! 
Suggestive of extinct primeval races 
Who wild in woad across the downs careered, 
Who covered up their formidable faces 
In one continuous wilderness of beard, 
Long ere the sleek suburbanite or Surreyan 
Came down in motor-’buses to Polurrian. 


Boconnoc and Polperro and Poltesco, 
Chysoyster and Chytodden and Gue Graze, 
Bosparva, Stithians, Praze-an-Beeble, Tresco, 
With unfamiliar melody amaze. 
(The hungry tourist, picnicking al fresco, 
Can scarce without a thrill on Zennor gaze.) 
Probus recalls the Romans, so does Par ; 
And Gweek may rightly end this list bizarre. 


I love your Saints, especially St. Blazey. 
He must have been a frank and festive soul ; 
Whose motto was the Cornish of “ Be aisy,” 
Whose post was that of chaplain to King Cole. 
St. Gluvias’ theology was hazy ; 
He laid no ban upon the flowing bowl; 
And never bigotry inflamed the flock 


Ruled by St. Hilary or St. Enodoe. 


Mawgan attracts me by its uncouth spelling 
(There are no piers or Pierponts on its strand) ; 








But Mevagissey, sibilantly swelling, 
Sounds like a roller hissing up the sand. 
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Mullion, remote within her ramparts dwelling, 
Booms forth a diapason deep and grand. 

And when did reefs more ominous in name 

Than Manacles their sad sea-harvest claim ? 


But mid this strange and memorable muster 
Four names emerge triumphant from the rest :— 
Luxulyan, gleaming with exotic lustre ; 
Halzephron, tow’ring like a giant’s crest ; 
Lostwithiel, blending in one fragrant cluster 
All the romance and magic of the West. 
Last, and fit cadence for a verse to die on, 
The noblest name in Cornwall, Marazion. 


And yet, believing that a foreign label 

Can gild the glamour of this ancient coast, 
Railway directors, otherwise unable 

To lure the vulgar pleasure-hunting host, 
On hoarding and on poster and time-table 

Of Cornwall’s “ Riviera” proudly boast— 
As though St. Just in Roseland need entice 
The lovers of the Gambler’s Paradise! 

Cc. L. G. 








BOQKS. 


— ee 
THE RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT* 
DvuRING recent years the Protestant professors in German 
Universities have made what is for them an entirely new 
departure. They have long been known as the chief con- 
tributors in Europe to a learned theology, but with few excep- 
tions they have written for the learned alone, and in a manner 
unintelligible to lay readers. But of late years a large number 
of treatises of small bulk have issued from the German press, 
bearing the names of some of the most distinguished University 
theologians, addressed to the general reader. The writers 
themselves have, we feel sure, derived benefit from this 
unwonted exercise of their powers. It has taught them to 





write with brevity and simplicity, qualities rarely very 
prominent in their earlier works ; and it has led them to con- | 
sider the relation of their theological views to the faith of the 
Church to which they belong. To what extent the Volksbiicher 
of Bousset, Gunkel, Holtzmann, Schmiedel, &c., have come 
into the hands of the people we are unable to say, but they 
must have found many readers or they would not have been 
published in such large numbers. 


The work before us did not, we believe, appear in a series of 
Volksbiicher, but it belongs to the same class, being an attempt, 
as the author says, to offer some guidance to unlearned readers 
who may desire in the present time of controversy to learn 
something concerning the religion of the Old Testament, and 
its relation to other religions. 


Professor Marti’s sketch of the history of religion in Israel 
is founded upon a reading of the books of the Old Testament 
in a chronological order unfamiliar to English readers. This 
may at first cause some perplexity, but it will be found that 
the new order presents a picture of movement, of progress and 


of retrogression, such as we are accustomed to observe in 
modern religion. The old and the new are thus brought into 
closer sympathy. The author divides the history of religion 
in Israel into four periods: the Nomad Religion, the Peasant 
Religion, the Religion of the the Legal 
Religion. The first was the religion of Israel before they 
entered Canaan. It had much in common with the old 
Semitic nomad religions, the chief characteristic of which 
was a belief in divine power in spirits; but while Israel in 
the desert continued to believe in the existence of other gods, 
it gave a special place to its own God Jehovah, to whom alone 
it owed worship and obedience from the beginning; therefore, 
as Professor Marti remarks, we can trace in its earliest form 
the potentiality of the future magnificent development of 
Israel’s religion. 


Prophets, and 


On entering Canaan the Israelites found themselves in a 
new world, among a people which had been subjected to the 
influences of the old centres of civilisation, Egypt and | 


oa Religion of the Old Testament : 
of Bern. 
Norgate, 


its Place among the Religions of the Nearer 
By Karl Marti, Professor of Hebrew and of Theology in the University | 
Translated by Rev. S. 
48, Gd. | 


A. Bienemann, M.A, London; Williams and 


| religion of Israel as a whole. 


Babylon, and was in possession of a more advanced civilisa- 
tion than the nomads of the desert. In religion, however, 
they occupied a lower place; for they worshipped a 
multitude of gods, and practised a vast sacrificial ritual 
in which human sacrifice held a prominent place. In 
Professor Marti’s opinion, the Israelites appropriated from the 
Canaanites their sacrificial ritual. The peasant religion was 
therefore a compromise with a foreign religion; and he seems 
to regard the sacrificial ritual in the same light as some of the 
Christian Fathers did, as a worship almost after the manner of 
the heathen. But they continued to give their sole worship 
to Jehovah, who by conquest became the lord of the land. To 
Him they owed not only their success in war, but their whole 
social and political organisation, for their Kings reigned as the 
representatives of Jehovah, and sat upon His throne. 

It was in the teaching of the prophets that the religion of 
Israel reached its acme. It was not only or chiefly that the 
prophets taught monotheism, and that they represented 
Jehovah as lord, not only of Israel, but of all the nations of 
the earth. There is at least one instance of monotheism 
having been taught before the age of the prophets of Israel. 
An Egyptian King, Pharaoh Amenhotep, in the year 1400 B.C. 
displaced all the gods of the Egyptian Pantheon, and decreed 
that the sun-god alone should be worshipped as the sole ruler 
of heaven and earth. But as Professor Marti remarks, the 
monotheism of the Egyptian King was a philosophical mono- 
theism, and had only an ephemeral success, which depended 
on the use of force. The religion of the prophets of Israel 
was an ethical monotheism. They identified goodness with 
God, sometimes saying “Seek ye Jehovah, and ye shall live” ; 
at other times “Seek the good, and ye shall live.” This 
intimate connexion of God, not with rites, but with morality, 
is the special distinction and glory of prophetic religion. It 
had in it, likewise, the promise of a still further advance in 
enlightenment and in charity. As Professor Marti writes— 

“If Jahwe represents the good, the ethical and spiritual prin- 

ciple, then this has but to be grasped in its depth for all national 
restrictions to be laid aside; for what is good cannot be limited 
by the boundaries of the people of Israel, or explained as merely 
signifying what is profitable for Israel and conduces to Israel’s 
benefit. Good, properly understood, has from the very first an 
international significance; it is a conception which belongs to a 
higher sphere than that of communities formed either naturally 
or by chance.” 
Professor Marti has some interesting remarks about the 
causes of the absence of the intolerant and persecuting spirit 
in the prophets, although he perhaps overestimates their 
tolerance, to judge from some of their utterances :— 

“The Egyptian king waged war against his opponents as a 
fanatical advocate of monotheism; he obtained recognition for 
his religion, but it was by means of force. Mohammed, another 
supporter of monotheism, enjoined his followers to regard war 
against the unbelievers as a sacred duty. It seems as though 
fanatical zeal finds the readiest entrance where the head plays 
the chief part and the understanding has set up a new proposi- 
tion. Then it will fight with fire and sword for the creed it has 
proclaimed, and the formula which seems so perfect; whereas, 
when the heart is chiefly affected and has experienced the living 
power of God, then it is possible to hold one’s own opinions very 
decidedly and to be very earnest indeed about them, and yet be 
patient in the full confidence that God, whose almighty power is 
a matter of personal experience, will win the day.” 

On the legal religion of Israel Professor Marti looks with 
disfavour. Under the protection of the Persian Government, 
a religion of law was introdaced under Nehemiah, the way 
having been prepared for it by the Deuteronomic legislation 
under Josiah. 
stance a decadence from the prophetic religion, for while it 
retained a good deal of the prophetic teaching, it also 
linked itself on to the peasant religion by its incorporation of 
the old ritual. But the prophetic religion was that of a 
few exalted spirits speaking to all time; it was never the 
It is admitted by Professor 
Marti that it was understood by a very limited circle. No 
religion without creed, code, and ritual has ever become the 
faith of an entire people. It was the legal religion, with all 
its imperfections, that gave to Israel that marvellous unity of 
faith and practice which has survived the dissolvent influences 


It was unquestionably in spirit and in sub- 


of millenniums. Professor Marti says that when a religion 
becomes a book-religion which is conceived as a law, all further 
evolution is excluded. This is of course true if it is only a 
book-religion, and a religion of law; but a religion which has 


within it living spiritual power may be helped rather than 
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hindered on the path of progress by the traditions of the 
past, just as nations are by their ancient laws and customs. 
The Christian religion has always given a large place to book- 
religion, but no one knows better than the German Professor 
that Christianity has been evolved and transformed many 
times in the course of its long history. 

We have not exhausted the subjects of interest discussed in 
Professor Marti’s informing volume. It is a valuable contri- 
bution to a great theme by one who has devoted his life to 
its study. Not only the general reader, for whom it is 
specially intended, but the theologian, will learn not a little 
from its pages. 


THE AMERICAN PRISONER AT THE BAR.* 
We took occasions in these columns not long ago to 
comment upon certain American characteristics, personal 
and national, which hinder the speedy and effective adminis- 
tration of criminal justice in the United States. Knowing 
full well the sensitiveness of our Transatlantic cousins to 
criticism from the stranger, whether within or without 
their gate, we have turned with some eagerness to these 
pages to see whether we have gone beyond what an 
experienced American lawyer deems himself constrained 
to say to his countrymen on this topic. The practice of 
his profession has brought Mr. Train into contact with 
every class of humanity that frequents the Courts,—with 
prisoner and prosecutor, advocate and witness, juryman and 
Judge. There can be few phases of life, few tricks of the 
trade, which are unknown to him. Yet in the final chapter 
of this very interesting book he expresses his reluctant con- 
viction that lack of respect for law is characteristic of the 
American people as a whole, and that there exists to-day in 
the United States a widespread contempt for the criminal 
law, which, “if it has not already stimulated a general 
increase of criminal activity, is likely to do so in the 
future.” 

The uncertainty and the delays of the law, the sentimental 
and careless verdicts of the juries, the powerlessness of the 
Bench, the multitude of technical avenues of escape furnished 
to wrongdoers, the inordinate facilities for appeal, the inter- 
minable right of objecting to the talesmen us they “ come to 
the book to be sworn,” have brought about a state of things 
productive of alarm and despondency to all who are not 
irrevocably wedded to an institution simply because it is 
American. The urgent problem, we are told, is no longer the 
protection of the innocent, but the punishment of the guilty 
Penal statutes and procedure are declared to tend more and 
more to defeat und retard the ends of justice than to protect 
the rights of the accused. And Mr. Train attributes the 
“present overgrown state of the the 
“exaggerated regard for personal liberty” prevalent in the 
United States, “coupled with «a wholesale adoption of the 
technicalities of English law, invented when only such 
technicalities could stand between the minor offender and the 
barbarous punishments of a bygone age” :— 


criminal law” to 


“The fundamental reason,” he ventures to say, “for the 
arbitrary character of the verdicts of our juries lies not 
in our lack of intelligence as a nation, but in ow small 
regard for human life, our low standard of commercial 
honesty, our hypocrisy in legislation, and the general mis- 
apprehension that the function of the jury is to render 
‘substantial justice’—a misapprehension fostered by public 


sentiment, the press, and even in some cases by the bench 
itself, to the complete abandonment of the literal interpretation 
of the juror’s oath of office.” 

But it would be a grave mistake to suppose that the object of 
this book is merely an indictment of the system under which 
the American citizen manages to live and thrive with remark- 
able success. The author seeks, in his own words, “ to correct 
the very general erroneous impression as to certain phases of 
criminal justice, and to give a concrete idea of its actual 
administration in large cities in ordinary cases.” 

Judging by the list of statutory misdemeanours, a selection 
from which is given merely at random, the citizen of New 
York would need to walk very circumspectly. It is apparently 
a crime in that State to run a horse-race within a mile of 
where a Court is sitting; to advertise as a divorce lawyer ; to 
go fishing on the first day of the week ; to let off fireworks, or 
make a “ disturbing noise” at a military funeral in a city on 


* The Prisoner at the Bar: Sidelights on the Administration of Criminal Justice. 
By Arthur Train, Assistant District Attorney, New York County. 
[Ns, 6d. | 


London: 
T. Werner Laurie, 





—— 
Sunday ; to arrest or attach a corpse for payment of debt. to 
shoe horses without complying with certain articles of 'the 
Labour Law; tosteal aride on a freight-car; to wear a railroad 
uniform without authority ; to “secretly loiter” abouta build. 
ing with intent to overhear discourse therein and to repeat 
the same to vex others; or to assemble with two or more Other 
persons “ disguised by having their faces painted, discoloured 
coloured or concealed,” save at a fancy-dress ball for which 
permission has been duly obtained from the police. Mr. Train 
finds grave fault with the Legislature that multiplies statutes 
making anything and everything crimes punishable with jm. 
prisonment, and at the same time fails to bring the existino 
penal code abreast of the ingenuity of modern swindlers:— 

“The evolution of the modern corporation haa made possible 
larcenies to the punishment of which the law is entirely inadequate, 
ae eae The careless nurse is a criminal and may be confined 
in a penitentiary; while perhaps the man who may be guilty 
of a great iniquity and known to be so drives nonchalantly off jn 
his coach and four.” 

But we have wandered from the daily administration of 
justice. The New York Police Court is very much like our 
own Metropolitan Courts, only centralised and on a hugely 
larger scale. There, as with us, it is the poor man’s Court 
of Appeal, in which the Magistrate, or “ Police Judge,” 


handles daily an enormous stream of  miscellaneons 
business with efficiency and despatch. Long experiences 
has given him an insight into the various types of 


offence and of character that present themselves before 
him. He has a direct personal knowledge of the people 
with he upon to deal. He has first-hand 
information of local conditions and the personnel of the police 
attached to the neighbouring precincts. “He knows a 
crooked officer, a crooked lawyer, and a crooked complainant 
when he sees one. Whatever the verbal testimony happens 
to he, he may very well ‘know different.’” 

While the constitution and laws of most of the States of 
the Union provide that no person shall be tried for a felony 
unless he shall have been first indicted by a grand jury, it is 
otherwise in the county of New York with misdemeanours. In 
that State there has been created by statute a Court consisting 
of three Judges, who sit together without a jury, and devote 
their whole time to trying misdemeanours. Mr. Train regards 
it as one of the most efficient Criminal Courts in the whole 
civilised world. “The Judges in this huge mill of justice 
rarely make mistakes, and few appeals ure ever taken from 


whom is called 


their decisions. 
ence experts in fact, and the training thus received has 
qualified several of them for higher office.” When it is taken 
into consideration that during the year 1905 this Court dis- 
posed of ten thousand and eighty-one misdemeanours, it is 
obvious that proceedings must go with the rapidity of 
There is no time lost over selecting a 


They have become by virtue of long experi- 


“ greased lightning.” 
jury; there is no opening address, no closing harangue, either 
by District Attorney or by counsel for the defendant. The 
written statement sworn to by the complainant is sufficient 
material for the Court, cross-examination is cut down to its 
essentials, and judgment is invariably given on the spot. 

In nine cases out of ten the evidence is conclusive, and the 
merest glance at the complainant and his or her witnesses is 
enough to satisfy the onlooker that their claim is honest and 
the charge substantial. Take a case where two witnesses who 
have no previous acquaintance with the prisoner, whose eye- 
sight is perfect, and who have no motive to swear falsely 
identify him as caught flagrante delicto. Three minutes will 
suffice to give a perfectly fair, if not a very full, trial. The 
prisoner is charged with theft from a German grocer, who is 
duly sworn and asked to tell his story :— 

“*T see dat defender (defendant) mit a leetle vagon on two 
wheels, py mein store mit anoder feller, unt dey catch up ei 
crate of eggs unt put him in de vagon unt skip mit him, unt I 
hollers “'Tief!” unt runs, unt de officer——’ ‘That's enough. 
Any cross-examination? No? Call the officer.” The officer 18 
sworn. ‘Are youa member of the Municipal Police force of the 
city and county of New York, attached to the Precinct, and 
were you so attached on the 17th of April last, and did you see 
the defendant on that day near the premises 666} Catharine 
Street?’ ‘Shure I seen him. Him and another feller. They 
were making off wid old “ Delicatessen’s” eggs. I catched this 
young feller’ ‘That’senough. Any cross-examination? No? 
Leave the stand.’ ‘'The People rest’ [the American variant for 
‘That is the case for the prosecution’), announces the assistant 
district attorney.” 

In old days before the Summary Jurisdiction Acts, when 
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nearly every offence went to a jury, the proceedings at our own 
Central Criminal Court were taken at very much the same 

ace, and it is not so very long ago that a Chairman of 
Staffordshire Quarter Sessions, now deceased, used to clear 
his list in a somewhat similar fashion. 

Mr. Train introduces us to a veritable “ Human Comedy” 
among the good citizens of New York, and the fifty pages in 
which he relates the tribulations of Mr. Silas Appleboy over the 
prosecution of his cook for stealing his silver teapot are worthy 
of Mark Twain or Max Adeler. Readers of The Wrecker may 
remember the wretched “shyster,” and may have wondered 
what was his precise place in the scheme of American society. 
We see him in those pages at work as a Police Court attorney 
of the lowest class, preying upon ignorance and vice, bleeding 
his victims to the last dollar, and far more deserving of 
punishment than the poor wretches he professes to defend. 
The junior member of the firm of Quirk, Gammon, and Snap 
would have disdained the acquaintance of a New York or San 
Francisco sbyster. 

The “ringer” is also an institution which we honestly 
believe to be unknown in this country. There is something 
like it in China, where, for money, substitutes can be procured 
to undergo torture and death. But whereas in the Middle 
Kingdom it is done openly, in America the practice is not 
sanctioned by the law. Mr. Train narrates how a certain 
Mr. Johnny Dough, who was particularly valuable to a great 
firm of swindlers, had the misfortune to be sentenced to the 
penitentiary for a year. Three months later 
“a working man went down to the Island to see his old friend 
‘Johnny Dough.’ There was only one ‘Johuny Dough’ on the 
lists, but when he was produced the visitor exclaimed: * That 
Johnny Dough! That ain’t him at all, at all.” The visitor 
departed in disgust. We instituted an investigation and found 
that the man at the Island was a ‘ringer.’ But that is not the 
best part of it. You see, the ‘ringer’ says he was to get two 
hundred dollars per month for each month of Dough’s sentence 
which he served. The prison authorities have refused to keep 
him any longer, and now he is suing them for damages, and is 
trying to get a writ of mandamus to compel them to take him 
back and let him serve out the rest of the sentence.” 

The author draws an interesting comparison between the 
working of the jury system in criminal cases in America and 
in England, much to the advantage of the latter, and he 
traces the unsatisfactory nature of so many of the verdicts of 
his countrymen to a strongly developed national trait :— 

“There can be no question as to the capability of the ordinary 

juryman to perform his duties. ‘The independent American is 
singularly adapted to just this form of investigation. If the 
English be ‘a nation of shopkeepers,’ we are a nation of natural 
cross-examiners. You will find as good verbal fencing in a New 
England corner grocery store about mail time as you will in most 
courts of justice. But the very innate capacity of the native 
American to perceive the truth and get to the bottom of things 
leads him to believe that he knows equally well, if not better 
than the judge what ought to be done about it, and what punish- 
ment, if any, should be inflicted upon the defendant under the 
circumstances. It is not that our jurors are incapable or un- 
interested, but, paradoxical as it may seem, that they are too 
capable and too interested. hey want to be not only jurors, but 
district attorney, counsel for the defendant, expert witness and 
judge into the bargain.” 
The English shopkeeper makes a less intelligent but a far more 
satisfactory juror, and Mr. Train finds the clue in that respect 
for the law, as such, which is deeply implanted in the bosom of 
every potential English juryman, as well as in that “inherited 
reverence for the judiciary which its uniformly bigh character 
has done much to foster.’ The ermine and trappings of a 
“red Judge” play a much greater part in the satisfactory 
administration of our criminal law than iconoclasts will allow, 
and there is profound truth in what Lord Campbell wrote in 
his Life of Clarendon, that “ the aggregate of evil inflicted on 
the community by a bad judicial appointment is so enormous 
that it would be less mischievous to the public if a Chancellor 
were to accept a bribe for pronouncing an unjust decree, than 
if, yielding to personal favour or party bias, he should make 
an incompetent Judge.” 

We hope that Mr. Train’s book will meet the reception in 
this country which it deserves. In spite of all the differences 
in spirit and practice between our own system of law and that 
in the United States, the points of resemblance are infinitely 
more numerous. The same analogies, the same illustrations, 
the same time-honoured anecdotes, are common to English 
and American legal writers. The “Golden Rules for the 
examination of witnesses,’ quoted in the later editions of Best 





on Evidence, were written by an American lawyer, Mr. 
David Paul Brown, fifty years ago. We can most fitly repay 
the veneration and affection which American lawyers show 
for the venerable fabric that is common to us both by 
entering sympathetically and intelligently into the point of 
view from which they adapt old saws to modern instances. 





WOMEN OF THE SECOND EMPIRE.* 

“ HisTory in its more frivolous aspect!” This, according to 
M. Loliée, is the idea of his book. It is a picture, or a series 
of pictures, of the more conspicuous figures of the Court of 
Napoleon III. It isa volume of glorified gossip, and though 
its heroines, in some cases, had a certain influence on 
ephemeral politics, they were mostly, we may say, mere foam 
on the surface of history. The highest value of such a study 
of the Imperial society is not for contemporaries, and it cannot 
be complete while some of the most distinguished members 
of that society are still living. It is rather for future genera- 
tions and future centuries, a means of reconstructing the 
social life of a period from those stories of more or less local 
gossip which make a background to history. As to great 
events, the world rolls on its way; and an occasional push 
from the bands of some clever or beautiful woman makes 
little difference to its main course. With all respect to Mr. 
Whiteing, whose thoughtful introduction adorns the book 
with more dignity than it seems to us rightly to possess, one 
can hardly place Joan of Are on the same level as Madame 
de Pompadour or several of the ladies whose lovely faces 
enchant us in these pages; she stands apart, an exception to 
every rule. While touching on this subject of political 
influence, we may add that it is not fair, when the whole 
matter is dispassionately considered, to lay the entire 
responsibility of the Franco-German War on the Empress 
Eugénie. Mr. Whiteing’s remarks here are interesting and 
very just. The war was inevitable. Germany had been long 
prepared for it, and if the Empress’s absolute confidence in 
victory was too rash, if she believed France to be ready 
when it was not, she shared these mistakes with the majority 
of French generals and statesmen. If France had been 
victorious, it is probable that the Prince Imperial would now 
be reigning there, his mother one of the stateliest figures 
among the Royalties of Europe. The game would have proved 
itself worth the candle. 

In this book, however, the Empress is only a central star 
round which revolve brilliances little less dazzling. There is 
no new gossip, we are thankful to say, to be raked up against 
her. The chronicler’s regret is evident, and he longs for the 
time, fortunately not yet arrived, when Imperial secrets will 
no longer “ be locked away from prying eyes””—the expression 
is his own, for he is frank and cynical—but when all the inner 
history of Napoleon IIT.’s reign will be laid open to the gaze 
of those who are pleased to call themselves “historians.” We 
are inclined to doubt whether the result will give much fresh 
food to lovers of scandal. The story of the Empire bas its 
good and its bad side; the latter has been scraped out with 
sufficient thoroughness, as this book, among others, bears 
witness. Weare more likely to learn the explanation of all 
that personal loyal devotion, those faithful friendships in 
quarters absolutely above suspicion as to private morals or 
political ambitions, of which the Emperor died possessed, and 
which will never desert the Empress. 

Among the most famous ladies of a brilliant, daring time, 
whose romantic stories are here told in considerable detail, 
Madame de Castiglione holds a foremost place. A good deal 
of nonsense is talked about beauty; in truth, that supreme 
gift is possessed by very few. To judge by the positive 
voice of fame and by the portraits here given, Madame de 
Castiglione was among those few. In figure and in face the 
lovely Florentine was beyond rivalry. But—if proof of such 
a truism were needed—the story of her life puts it beyond 
question that beauty is not always the gift of the best of 
fairy godmothers. She was absolutely and quite strangely 
wrapped up in ber own external perfections. This “ mystic 
cult for the beautiful as represented in her own person” was 
far more to her than the influence gained by her beauty over 
Napoleon III. ‘ She was an eccentric and unhappy woman 





* Women of the Second Empire: Chronicles of the Court of Napoleon III, 
Compiled from Unpublished Documents by Fredéric Lolite. Translated by 
Alice M. Ivimy. With an Introduction by Kichard Whiteing, and 51 Portraits, 
3 in Photogravure. London: John Lane. ([2]s. net.) 
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with a vein of Italian tragedy, and the impression left by 
M. Loliée’s personal study is profoundly sad. The fading of 
her loveliness left her a melancholy recluse, and this very 
early in life; for when the Empire fell she was barely thirty, 
and at this time her biographer can only say that “she still 
kept some remains of youth.” She lived in darkness and 
retirement till 1899, only going out at night, for fear of being 
seen, and she died ina room at the Restaurant Voisin. To 
the regret and rage—not unjustifiable—of M. Loliée and his 
fellow “ historians,’ the Italian police burned her private 
papers, 

Two of the most interesting studies in the book, perhaps, are 
those of two famous ladies of the Bonaparte family, Princess 
Mathilde and Madame de Rute. The former is a familiar 
figure to all who know anything of the France of the last 
century with its brilliant Napoleonic circle. In the intellectual 
sense, she was a leader of the Second Empire. Her friend- 
ships with distinguished literary people were worthy of the 
great ladies of a century earlier. No speculations were too 
daring for her liberality of thought. Though superior in 
mind and manners to her immediate family, she was a 
Bonaparte to her fingers’ ends, and in some ways curiously 
resembled the great Napoleon. For his memory she had the 
most loyal veneration. The story is well known of her 
breaking off her friendship with Taine after he published the 
later volumes of Les Origines de la France Contemporaine. 
She sent him her ecard with “P.P.C.” written on it. As 
M. Loliée remarks, the loss was less for Taine than for the 
Princess. 

Madame de Rute, better known as Comtesse de Solms and 
as Madame Rattazzi, has no great claim to long remembrance, 
though a very conspicuous figure in her own day. Her grand- 
father was Lucien Bonaparte; her father, an Englishman, 
Thomas Wyse; her husbands were of three different nations. 
All these varieties resulted in a character not without 
charlatanism. Handsome, intelligent, and freakish, the great 
gift of good taste seems to have been denied to Madame de 
Rute. She interests us more in her surroundings than by 
her personality. 

We can only mention the amiable and charming Comtesse 
Le Hon, wife of the Belgian Ambassador, whose social 
influence in Paris was very great, and who, a strange com- 
bination, was equally friendly with the Orléans Princes and 
with the Imperial Court. A special point of interest is her 
long and affectionate correspondence with Queen Hortense, 
begun many years before there was any thought of a revived 
Empire, and the many consequent details of the early career 
of the Duc de Morny. The portrait of the young Duchesse 
de Morny (Princess Sophie Troubetskoi) strikes us as one of 
the prettiest in the book. 

Princess Walewska, wife of the great Napoleon’s son, 
Princess de Metternich, Madame de Pourtalés, and others 
equally brilliant in their day, are still among those who live to 
remember the short blaze of social glory in which their part 
was so distinguished. We may wonder, indeed, whether it is 
with pure amusement that they read M. Loliée’s candid pages, 
daring if complimentary :— 

“ 1 confess,” he says, “that it has not been easy to induce them, 
or their intimate friends, to lend me those personal touches so 
necessary to a faithful portrait...... Fortunately, however, 
the preserving [? persevering] curiosity of the historian has 
recourse to strategy which enables him by a turning movement 
to carry the position that seemed invincible. With women, even 
those least given to confession, there is always the resource of 
hearing them talk about others. We have surmounted many 
difficulties by means of this natural amiability of the sex. Some- 
times it is a brief, piquant story, which may be turned to good 
account. Or an anecdote, a characteristic trait, dropped by 
chance, which it were a pity not to preserve. Or again it might 
be a correspondence, not to be trusted out of sight, but which we 
are permitted to handle and glance through. Pigeon-holes 
opened a little way, tiny bundles of papers carefully pinned 
together, thirty years ago or more, brought out from under lock 
and key. Little by little, grain by grain, we manage to get in 
our harvest.” 

It is a curious light on the methods of a French social 
biographer. Brilliant and amusing as M. Loliée’s book 
undoubtedly is, such a tone of cynicism rather repels any one 
who has ever had even a passing acquaintance with members 
of that long-dead society whose actual charm he does not, we 
think, quite succeed in perpetuating here. There was a 
certain cosmopolitan brightness, a kindliness, an openness of 
mind, an easy sweetness of manner, which had a way of 





2 
conquering political prejudice of the stiffest kind. Ther 
were days after the war of 1870—they, too, are long past now 
—when some of those whom M. Loliée’s book is happy to 
enshrine, living in retirement in their own country, were the 
centre of delight to neighbours who yet had never welcomed 
the Empire. And it was not among these best of the 
Imperialists, we may positively say, that M. Loliée gleaned 
his harvest of personal gossip. 





THE ROMANCE OF A RACEHORSE* 


THE author of A History of the English Turf has completed g 
task which was worth the patient work he has bestowed on it, 
The history of the most famous of all racehorses, “the 
greatest of his sons since born,” needed to be written. It 
would have been worth writing as a matter of pure historical 
fact ; for there were many doubts which were unsettled, ang 
many lacunae to be filled up, in connexion with the records of 
horse-breeding a hundred and fifty years ago. But besides 
the missing parts of the story of racing and breeding, there 
was an opportunity of reconstructing a most interesting 
picture of the life of the sport-loving society of the period 
when ‘Eclipse’ first raced, and established his claim to be 
“first, and the rest nowhere” from that year to the present 
day. The task of attempting the visualisation of the manners 
and the men of the latter half of the eighteenth century has 
oceupied Mr. Cook with enthusiasm, and the result is some 
admirable work. He has pursued figures and statistics with 
immense energy and thoroughness, not only in his search after 
pedigrees and tiny details of racing, but in his application of 
systems of minute measurement of every part of representa- 
tive horses. His figures will doubtless prove of great value to 
the biologist and the breeder; but the best part of the book 
has to do with the beroic horse and the men who saw 
him race. 

‘Eclipse’ was born into a racing world of extraordinary 
vigour and brilliance. He was bred by the Duke of Cumber. 
land,—“ the Duke” of his time, the commander of the beaten 
but magnificent infantry of Fontenoy, and the conqueror of 
Culloden. The Duke was the first Royal member of the 
Jockey Club, which indeed was perhaps founded because of 
the interest taken by Royalty and the Royal circle in the 
national sport of racing, which more than any British sport 
has always needed defending against the influence of “ unde. 
sirables.”” The Duke was not himself a jockey, for his figure 
would hardly have allowed that, but there were plenty of 
members of the Jockey Club when it was founded who were 
exceptionally fine horsemen. “Old Q.,” for instance, in bis 
younger days as Lord March, was a really scientific jockey, 
and other noble riders were the Duke of Hamilton and the 
Duke of Grafton. Anotber enthusiastic racing man was 
Charles James Fox, who threw himself into the sport as 
whole-heartedly as he gambled, drank, and made inspired 
speeches in the House of Commons. An episode of Fox's 
amazingly untiring race through life, reconstructed by Mr. 
Cook from various sources, is excellently given. Fox had 
wagered something about a waistcoat, which could only be 
obtained in Paris; went off to Dover by night, caught the 
mail-packet, posted to Paris and back to Calais, and remem- 
bered he had a horse racing at Newmarket. He chartereda 
fishing-boat bound for the Eastern Counties, just got to New- 
market in time for the race, took the post back to London, 
and stopped on the way to dine. In the middle of the port 
and dice after dinner he was caught by a special messenger 
who had been tearing over balf England in search of him, and 
reminded that he had to move to bring in a Marriage Bill in 
the House of Commons. He rushed to the stables, reached 
the House in time to make a brilliant speech in reply to North 
and Burke, and defeated North on a division by a single vote. 
It was Lord North, by the way, who gave that astonishingly 
witty counsel to his son, who had been compelled to sella 
mare to provide himself with ready money. He would 
evidently have been able to get the money from his father, 
who remarked to him ruefully: “ Equam memento rebus in 
arduis Servare,’"—perhaps the best thing ever said about 4 
racehorse. 

But the real romance of the racing of those years of feverish 





* Eclipse and O'Kelly: being a Complete History so far as is known of that 
Celebrated English Thoroughbred Eclipse, of hie Breeder the Duke of Cumberland, 
and of his Subsequent Owners. By Theodore Andrea Cook. With Lilustratious. 
London: W. Heinemann. [21s. net.) 
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splendour centres in the great horse himself. ‘ Eclipse’ did not 
belong to a member of the “smart set.” When the Cumber- 
Jand stud was sold in 1765, ‘Eclipse’ was bought by a well- 
to-do meat salesman and grazier named Wildman, who 
eventually sold him to the Irishman who owned him through- 
out his career at the stud, Colonel Dennis O'Kelly. The 
latter seems to have been a racing man “with a past,” for he 
was never admitted a member of the Jockey Club, though his 
nephew was elected when the Colonel died. How the uncle 
had offended is uncertain, and Mr. Cook does not discover; but 
what is certain is that in an age when there were at least 
temptations to run crookedly, O'Kelly ran his horse ‘ Eclipse’ 
absolutely fairly and straightly. Possibly, even, had his 
jockey tried to pull the horse he might have failed to stop 
him. Nothing could live with the animal in a race; only one 
horse, indeed, ‘ Bucepbalus,’ is said to have “raced” him for 
a short distance, and he died of the effort. ‘Eclipse’ was so 
named because he was born in the year in which, as Mr. Cook 
describes it, there was a “sympathetic disturbance of the 
heavenly bodies”; and he certainly lived up to his name. He 
could almost invariably “ distance” any horse that ran against 
him,—that is, get home before the next horse had passed 
the “distance” post, two hundred and forty yards from 
the judge’s box. His owner “made history” when he laid 
a heavy wager that he could place the first three horses 
in a beat in which ‘Eclipse’ was running, and the bet 
being taken, he prophesied: “‘ Eclipse’ first, and the rest 
nowhere,”"—which was precisely what happened. How often 
the famous phrase is placed in a report of the race instead of a 
prediction. But ‘Eclipse’ made, as a fact, very little money, 
comparatively speaking, in actual racing. He was withdrawn 
from the turf because his presence in a race discouraged other 
competitors, and was sent to the stud, where he made £25,000 
for Colonel O’Kelly,—an enormous sum in those days, though 
little enough when compared with the ten thousand guineas 
given to-day for a yearling, the £39,375 given for a horse in 
training, and the huge amounts which an owner of a successful 
racer can win in stake money. ‘Eclipse,’ by the way, never 
won the Derby, which was instituted after his time. The 
highest stake he won in a single race was four hundred 
guineas, and he won only two thousand one hundred and 
forty-nine guineas in all, “ walking over”’ nine times. 

He was, and he remains, “ first,” and the rest “ nowhere.” 
Nine out of ten of the best thoroughbreds of to-day are de- 
scended from him in direct tail male, and his blood dominates 
the other lines of descent. There have been a hundred and 
twenty-eight races for the Derby; and Eclipse’s descendants 
have won eighty-three. Was there any single reason which 
ean account for the magnificence of his record? Mr. Cook 
does not fix on one, though he suggests many. He wasa much 
bigger horse than the great majority of his contemporaries, 
and questions of size have led his biographer into some 
extremely abstruse and ingenious calculations, founded on 
carefully taken measurements,—though it should be noted 
that it is impossible to reason wholly satisfactorily from 
comparisons of measurements, for the leading authorities 
are not agreed as to methods of measuring. Be that as 
it may, Mr. Cook is as untiring as he is scholarly 
in his research, and is led to ask some queerly difficult 
questions. “The simplest facts about horses remain to be 
explained,” he writes. Was Admiral Rous, for instance, right 
in asserting that thoroughbreds have increased in height an 
inch every twenty-five years since 1700? And if he was right, 
when will they stop increasing ? Does height make for pace ? 
Or for endurance? Such questions are impossible to answer 
at present. But they might be answered provisionally if the 
“young biologist with time to spare” for whom Mr. Cook 
hopes could be found to spend his time on taking measure- 
ments from bones and living animals and reasoning from 
them. Perhaps he may yet appear. Mr. Cook has made 
the beginning of his task the easier for him, at all events, 
by his study of the descent and career of the greatest of 
racehorses, 





NOVELS. 





COMPANIONS IN THE SIERRA.* 
Tuts story is so loosely composed and so episodical that we 
ought perhaps to warn the reader that, although it is fiction, 


[6s.] 





* Companions in the Sierra, By Charles Rudy. London: Jobn Lane. 








and can be noticed here only as a novel, it hardly satisfies any 
of the conventions of that class. There is no gathering up of 
threads, no composing of the picture: the characters flit 
through a few pages and disappear into darkness,—all except 
Casimiro, the poor clerk in Madrid who fares forth to see the 


mountains, and the not ill-disposed donkey, ‘ Perico,’ which he 
rides. These last through the book. Mr. Rudy may say on 


behalf of his method that in life persons pass across the stage 
of our experience just so, have a deep effect on our affairs, and 
even on our character, in a few weeks, or even few days, and 
vanish for ever. Quite true; but a novel does not profess to 
be real life. It professes under certain accepted conditions to 
reproduce an equivalent of life, while it still fulfils the peculiar 
purpose which postulated the conditions. On the whole, we 
think Mr. Rudy would have done better to control his native 
waywardness, which is fairly manifest in his writing, and make 
some concessions to the prejudice in favour of knowing what 
happens to the chief characters for whom one’s interest has 
been engaged. However, the story leaves certain rustic scenes 
vividly on the mind, and we find that the portrait of Casimiro, 
who changes suddenly from his miserably pedestrian scheme 
of existence to the idealism of an evralté adventurer, going 
up the mountains like the young man who bore the 
banner with the strange device, lingers with us much 
more hauntingly than we had expected while we were 
reading. To convey an idea of the figure cut by 
Casimiro we should have to ask the reader to think not 
only of the climber in “ Excelsior,” but of Don Quixote, 
only here Quixote rides on Sancho Panza’s donkey instead of 
on ‘ Rosinante.’ Casimiro, with his large soul and little 
bourgeois awkwardnesses, reminds us, too, of more than one 
hero in Mr. H. G. Wells’s stories. Again, his revelling in the 
thought and sense of freedom, when he has at last taken the 
decisive step and shaken himself free of the restraint and 
abhorred civilisation of the town, reminds us of the opening 
passages in Mr. C. F. Keary’s A Wanderer, a remarkable 
sketch written long before most of the talk about the burden 
of civilisation began, and in our opinion quite insufficiently 
appreciated by English readers. The strength, however, of 
Companions in the Sierra is not that it conjures up pale 
shadows of other things, but that it is written by a man who 
knows Spain as very few English writers know it; and his 
knowledge is embodied in every episode, in every wayside 
scene, sometimes almost tacitly, but always unmistakably. 
In Mr. Cunninghame Graham, who writes a characteristic 
preface, Mr. Rudy has a kindred spirit, both in his love of 
Spain, and also in a certain outlaw’s rejection of received 
opinion. As Mr. Cunninghame Graham says, this book has 
been written under Spanish influence, and the Spaniards are 
not thirteen-carat Italians, as one might infer from the 
English writers who ignorantly and unquestioningly follow 
the opinion of eighteenth-century French writers. The 
Spanish type is not a mixture of bull-fighter and a 
sort of romantic feckless being too much taken up 
with points of honour for a commercial world. Spaniards 
are realists, and accordingly in this book there is 
minute observation and a reproduction of the common 
tournures de phrase of the people which cannot fail to leave 
with every reader a clearer impression of Spain than he had 
before. The contrasted ecstasy of Casimiro and the chilling 
analysis of his adventure bestowed on it by every village are 
a good study. And, indeed, if Casimiro had never been out- 
side Madrid before his adventure, there was plenty for him to 
see in his visionary way, for Madrid is notoriously an artificial 
capital which is the centre but not the heart of Spain. 
‘Perico, the donkey, is as likeable in his different way as 
Modestine. We quote a few sentences which give a glimpse 
of Casimiro in typical circumstances :— 

“Gaily along a road cutting through fields towards the violet 
mountain, snow-capped and bleached in the sunshine, sauntered 
Casimiro and his master Perico—or Perico and his rider Casimiro. 
Méstoles lay behind them, and gradually sunk in its hollow until 
even the high-walled church on the hill vanished from sight. 
The sun was hot. The earth of the Castillian plains, which in 
the early morning had appeared dewy and fresh, now crumbled, 
parched and thirsty, to the right and to the left of the travellers. 
Not a tree nor a shrub was in view, neither house, village, nor 
town; not a shadow excepting the warm and moving portrait of 
rider and ridden thrown upon the yellow dusty road which trailed 
along in front of them, which lingered in the rear behind them, 
Casimiro was happy, though hot and thirsty. For the mountains 
were there in front of him, and he approached them—rapidly, he 
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thought. He now sat sideways on Perico’s spine, as he had seen 
Angel, his chance acquaintance, do that morning. It eased his 
stiffened limbs. Perico also was happy; he was sleepiug as he 
trudged along; his tiny hoofs dug little round holes in the dust 
on the road. Up a hillside and down a hillside, but never on a 
level stretch of road, meandered the two, the one dozing, the other 
thirsty, but happy, and apostrophising nature, the sun, and the 
couutry.” 





Vaiti of the Islands. By Beatrice Grimshaw. (Eveleigh Nash. 
6s.)—This is a remarkable collection of stories of the South Sea 
Islands, and perhaps the most remarkable thing about them is 
that they are written by a woman. The stories, both in 
subject and in treatment, are extremely virile, and will 
certainly not remind any reader of the work of other women 
novelists ; but they suggest the work of certain male 
writers on the same subject. It might, perhaps, be said 
that “all can grew the flower now that all have got the 
seed”; but these stories of the half-caste girl, Vaiti, and 
her drunken father, Captain Saxon, have certain points of 
originality. For instance, the character of Vaiti herself—the 
descendant of a Maori princess, and of a cast-off cadet of a dis- 
tinguished English house—is very ably drawn. The reader 
realises the two natures pulling the girl first one way and then 
the other, and Vaiti, although she is practically destitute of any 
moral sense, is an attractive and picturesque figure. The finest 
story in the book is called “The Fate of the Lieutenant,” and 
contains a very strong passage in which a young naval officer, 
bound hand and foot to a pole, contemplates death at the hands 
of cannibal savages :— 

“Only one prayer remained clear in the turmoil of his brain— 
— the old, old prayer that he had prayed at his mother’s knee. 

jell, it would serve—and up above he hoped they’d understand 

how sorry he was... . for lots of things. ‘Our Father, Who 
art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy Kingdom come... ’ 
It was coming indeed. ‘he dance had stopped. ‘Thy will be 
done...’ What came next? He could not remember—and 
the savages were advancing across the square. ‘ Forgive us our 
trespasses .. and lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil...’ It was now. The women were hiding themselves 
in the houses, and two of the men, armed with clubs, were stepping 
forward. He was only conscious of one feeling—joy that he had 
the courage to look the canuibals in the face as they advanced, 
and meet his fate ‘game.’ He hardly knew that he was still 
praying— ‘... For Thine is the kingdom, the power, and the 
glory ..’ Death! It came with a blaze of light—a sound as of 
a wild, deep shout and the rushing of many waters—then— 
Was this the end? Was it indeed death ?” 
The light, we may say, meant not death but rescue, and was 
what Vaiti called “the blue light signal thing” belonging to 
H.M.S. ‘ Alligator.” “A Cannibal Party” is the most amusing 
of the sketches, and narrates how a picnic arranged for a yachting 
party of smart English people was seized on, owing to the efforts 
of Vaiti, by savages, who insist on the English people joining 
them in the feast. At last, however, they produce a bonne bouche 
for dessert which effectually scatters the English party. It is 
curious that Miss Grimshaw’s power of sketching character seems 
entirely to desert her when she attempts to draw ordinary English 
society people. Her yachting party are entirely conventional 
figures, and it is impossible to believe in any of them. There 
are two horrible stories in the book, one entitled “The Black 
Viri” and the other “ Marooned.” In the latter Vaiti is marooned 
on a leper island; but perhaps her adventures in the cave in 
which she is seeking for prehistoric skulls are even more grimly 
thrilling. If, as the title-page seems to say, this is the first work 
of fiction Miss Grimshaw has written, it must be acknowledged 
that she is a writer of more than ordinary promise. It will be 
interesting to see her further work, and to find out whether or not 
her talent is limited to describing the picturesque world which 
she makes live so vividly in Vaiti of the Islands. 


ReaDaABLeE Novets.—The Magic Plumes. By Mrs. Steuart 
Erskine. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—An interesting modern story, 
of which the scene is laid in Mexico.— Chance the Changeling. 
By Maude C. Knight. (Greening and Co. 6s.)—A story in which 
the turning-poiut of the plot is the likeness between two middle- 
aged men who are twins. Kindred Spirits. By L. T. Meade. 
(John Long. 6s.)—A story founded on a mystery resembling 
that of the well-known story of a Scotch castle. It is, if not 
entirely credible, at any rate very uncanny reading. 
Strongest of All Things. By Madame Albanesi. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s.)—The tale is not much, but the telling is 
excellent. Anna Matterstone is a very fine creation. 
By Dorothea Deakin. (Gay and Bird. 6s.)—An amusing 
farce, to which Cowley’s list of his loves might serve as an 
introduction.-——The House of Rest. By Mrs. Fred. Reynolds. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—Leone Lorraine, opportunely 
enriched, establishes a home for the unlucky. The humours of 
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| account of “ William Cobbett” may be read with especial profit 
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Georgie. | 
| for a reduction of 35 per cent. As a matter of fact, Canada 
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her guests and her own love story are worked up together —_ 
Sirocco. By Kenneth Brown. (Cassell and Co. 63.)—An excellent 
story of adventure, in which Duncan, a hard-headed American, jg 
pitted against an Eastern potentate of the old-fashioned sort, 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
okeiiites 
THE QUARTERLIES. 

The article on the Imperial Conference in the Edinburg), 
Review is a particularly brilliant contribution to a brilliant 
number. Nothing could be better than the marshalling of 
the facts and figures. The plain truth as to the volume of 
trade is that Britain has been subjected to a fierce cop. 
petition and is coming out of it, and this in spite of certaiy 
national defects, with increasing success. As to Preference, it js 
“an aggravated form of Protection, as it protects not only the 
home industries, but the Colonial as well.” If there is anything 
for which a case might be made out, it is wine; but what would 
be the effect on the entente cordiale if just now we penalised 
French wines with a differential duty ? Tne Scottish Land Bil) 
is subjected to a penetrating criticism, which points out, along 
with other arguments, the difference in principle between this 
measure and the Crofters Act, which is sometimes pleaded as a pre. 
cedent. One most pertinent saying must be quoted; it is a saying 
which has a wide application : “ By no political alchemy can we 
bring about a sound and permanent revival of rural life on any 
basis except that of efficient and successful farming.” Unfor- 
tunately, there never was a House of Commons possessed with so 
fierce a passion for change, and so little instructed in economical 
principles. —-In “Ireland—a Nation” are stated again—and 
they cannot be stated too often—the insuperable dilliculties of 
any solution of the Home-rule problem. The Irish trouble is at 
present chronic, but he would be a poor physician who should 
apply a treatment that would make it immediately fatal. Happily, 
the danger has become more remote, even should the Protectionists 
repeat the manwuvre which they practised against Peel in 184. 
The reader will find some interesting illustrations of the subject 
in another article, “Irish Parliamentary Antiquities.”——We 
must be content with a general commendation of the article, 
“Convocation and the Church of England,” while making the 
remark that the Lower House, as now constituted, is as unrepre- 
sentative as the House of Commons was before 1832. Out of one 
hundred and seventy-five members, there are seventeen only who 
are not Bishops, Deans, Archdeacons, or Canons. But whether 
a really representative body, in view of the prevailing temper of 
The 








just now.—Among the non-political contents of the number we 
would mention “ The Aesthetic Outlook—Walter Pater.” 
A reader who desires to put himself into a cheerful mood 


| should begin the Quarterly Review by studying the article 


on “British Investments Abroad.” The figures for 1906 are 
£3,220,000,000, showing an increase on those of 1897 of 
£670,000,000. Any one troubled by the “exports v. imports” 
scare may be reassured by the remark which follows :—* These 
figures do not support the general allegation that we are living 
on our capital because our imports exceeds our exports. On the 
contrary, they afford conclusive evidence that the accumulation 
of wealth by this country is so great that it is necessary to 
find an outlet for its profitable investment abroad.” The amari 
aliquid is the frequent difference on the wrong side between 
nominal amount and market value. In American investments 
the first stands at 750 millions, and the second at 569, 
the South American Republics figuring with the portentous 
discrepancy of 39 millions against 6°7. As might be expected, 
the Quarterly has something to say for Colonial Preference, and 
says it with moderation, frankly acknowledging the force of the 
arguments adduced by Messrs. Asquith and Lloyd-George. The 
writer does not, however, really grapple with the difficulties 
of the situation. Something, possibly, might be said for a Zoll- 
verein scheme, with absolute free trade between all the countries 
which make up the Empire; but that we should be asked to set 
up a system of duties to which every new manufacture initiated 
in any Colony would require an addition, in return for a not very 
effective preference, is preposterous. Canada, for instance, neces- 
sarily making most of her purchases from her neighbour, would 
have us build a costly wall against the non-British world, in return 








did not really ask it. With the next article, “ Party versus 
People,” we find ourselves in more agreement. That a House of 
Commons elected as was this on an issue which never ought 
to have come before the people should have power permanently 
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to change the Constitution is an absurdity which it should 


be sufficient to state. “The limits of a single Parliament” are 
the objectionable words. Unfortunately, if the taxers of food 
persist in going to the country again on this question, it would 
be difficult to avert disaster. The first article deals with 
“German Naval Ambitions.” We will quote the words, them- 
selves a quotation from President Roosevelt, with which it con- 
cludes: “ Victory in any contest will go to the nation that has 
earned it by thorough preparation.” Any statesman who 
sacrifices preparation to economy prepares for himself a pre- 
eminence in infamy.——The literary articles in the number seem 
to us of more than usual excellence. They are “Dante's 
‘Inferno’ an Autobiography?” “The Varieties of English 
Speech,” “Lord Beaconsfield’s Novels,” and “Magic and 
Religion.” 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
ciieaaiaiaaii 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved for review in other forms. ] 





The Keswick Convention. Edited by Charles F. Harford, M.A. 
(Marshall Brothers. 33. 6d. net.)—The “ Keswick Convention” 
dates back to the year 1875, its object being defined as the 
‘Promotion of Practical. Holiness.” Perhaps the most easily 
intelligible description of it is one that we find in the editor’s 
introductory chapter, “A Mission to Christians.” Its message is 
not to those who have yet to be convinced of the truth of 
Christianity and its power to deliver the human soul, but to the 
convinced Christian who yet finds obstacles in his way and is 
disappointed when he comes to estimate the results which his 
faith has reached. Actually it represents, it may be said, what is 
called the Evangelical school ; but it draws no lines of distinction, 
and it is highly interesting to note its approximation to other 
modes of thought. The subject is not one which can be treated 
here in detail; but we commend the volume to the attention of 
our readers. 


The Samaritans. By James Alan Montgomery, Ph.D. (John 
C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 8s. net.)—The story of the 
origin of the Samaritans is eminently characteristic of the time 
and place to which it belongs. Immigrants from a distant 
province terrified into the worship of a Power which they 
associate with their new abode is exactly what we should expect 
to find. Probably the denudation of the country was not so com- 
plete as we might suppose. The people which occupied the 
northern region after the fall of Samaria was more akin to the 
Southern Hebrews than the latter chose to believe. All the early 
history, however, is obscure. The Samaritans never stated their 
side of the question. When we get genuine information about 
them we find them neither more nor less thana Jewish sect. Their 


chief heresy was the substituting of Gerizim for Jerusalem. In | 


the interest of this tenet they went so far as to falsify the text of 
Scripture. Their present religious position is very much that of 





the Sadducees of New Testament times. The Samaritan Creed is 


this: “My faith is in Thee, Yahweh; and in Moses, son of 
Amram, Thy servant; and in the Holy Law; and in Mount Gerizim 
Beth-El; and in the Day of Vengeance and Recompense.” 
They deny the resurrection of the body, but not the immortality of 
the soul, as the last article of their creed testifies. It is doubtful, 


however, whether the sect as it now is keeps strictly to the | 


Sadducee position. It certainly acknowledges the existence of 
angels. Professor Montgomery gives us here a complete account 
of this very interesting community. We commend to our readers 
his volume, which is one of the contributions to theology which 
we owe to the Bohlen foundation. 


Poets’ Country. Edited by Andrew Lang. (T. C. and E. C. 
Jack. 21s. net.)—We hear, and are glad to hear, something in 
this volume about many poets,—between fifty and a hundred, to 





| 


cannot but think, to the utmost possible of praise when he says 
that Thomson is “minutely accurate” in his descriptions of 
Nature. That may be justly said of Tennyson, whom the same 
writer fully appreciates; but the two poets are certainly 
“accurate” in very different ways. The subject, however, is 
too large for discussion here. One thing we may say without 
hesitation, that all the essays included in the volume may be 
read with great pleasure. Professor Churton Collins is the chief 
contributor, furnishing thirteen out of the twenty-four; Mr. E. H. 
Coleridge is responsible for three, Wordsworth being the subject 
of one of them; the Rev. W. J. Loftie for five; and Mr. Andrew 
Lang for two (Scott and Shelley); while Mr. Michael Macmillan 
discusses Burns. 


The Unvarnished West. By J. M. Pollock. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Captain Pollock began his Transatlantic 
life in Wisconsin in the service of a very close-fisted German, of 
whom he speaks very considerately in view of the treatment which 
he received from him. He then went to Texas, and it was in 
herding sheep and cattle and kindred occupations that he spent 
the rest of his time. He relates his experiences in a very lively 
fashion. On the whole, his descriptions and narratives do not 
move a very keen desire to visit the “Lone Star State.” The 
climate is not to every one’s taste. Captain Pollock seems to have 
liked it, but he acknowledges that the country is visited by 
“northers,” and that these can on occasion be very trying indeed. 
On a certain day in the early spring of 1888, “ at 12 o’clock noon, 
the thermometer stood at 90° in the shade. By midnight it had 
dropped to 10° below zero.” It is true that this sort of thing 
does not happen more than once inacentury. But the possibility 
of such a thing is terrifying. This is a most interesting book, 
which any one who meditates a migration westward should 
read. 





Seville. By Albert F. Calvert. (John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.)—This 
is a volume of the “ Spanish Series,” and, as might be expected, 
is not surpassed—perhaps, one might say, equalled—in interest 
by any other. Little or nothing is to be seen of the Roman city. 
Indeed, as Mr. Calvert remarks, Roman civilisation has left but few 
traces of itself in the country generally. This is strange, because 
no province was so thoroughly Italianised; the very language 
is more like the Latin than any other tongue. It is Moorish art 
and life that occupy the background of the scene. The Moslem 
occupation lasted between five and six centuries, and when the 
country fell into Christian hands there was no iconoclastic zeal to 
destroy the memorials of the past. It is, indeed, somewhat strange 
that in a country where all that suggested heresy or unbelief was so 
zealously hunted down inscriptions containing Moslem formulas 
were permitted to remain. The great Christian monument of the city 
is, of course, the Cathedral. This was begun early in the fifteenth 


| century and took close upon a hundred and twenty years to build. 


All this is duly treated of by Mr. Calvert, and he has also given 
us a special account of the “ Painters of Seville,” in which he has 
been assisted by Mr. C. Gasquoine Hartley. Of these there were 
not a few, and some great artists among them. Murillo, the name 
which occurs to every one when Spanish art is spoken of, is here 
to be seen at his best. The abundant illustrations are a notable 
feature of this book. The city itself from various points of view, 
and its great buildings in outline and in detail, are fully repre- 
sented, and there are some sixty reproductions of famous works 


| of art. The illustrations number in all three hundred. 


England and America, 1763-1783. By Mary A. M. Marks. 
2 vols. (Brown, Langham, and Co. 30s. net.)—Miss Marks tells 


| the story of the strife of parties in England and of the war which 


make a rough guess. Most of them are fallen into an unmerited 


oblivion, which, nevertheless, overtakes all poets who are not in 
La] 
hearing something about them, especially when there is a 
definite subject to interest us, the attitude of the poet to 
Nature. And there are Mr. Francis S. Walker's very agreeable 
pictures to look at. Sut the poets whose “country” we can 
actually realise are very few. When we have mentioned Shake- 
speare, Wordsworth, and Tennyson, Milton, Cowper, Burns, Scott, 
and Crabbe, we feel that there is not much more to say. This, 
of course, leaves out the professional descriptive poets as we may 
call them,—Denham with his “Co yper’s Hill,” Jago with “ Edge 
Hill,” and others quos nunc perscribere longum. Thomson may be 
said to stand by himself. 


the front rank. It is good, therefore, to have a chance of | 


Professor Churton Collins gos, we 





ended in the acknowledgment of American independence, and 
tells it with much force and picturesqueness. What is wanting 
to her as an historian is, we think, the power of putting herself 
in the place of the people about whom she is writing. She regards 
the politicians who first brought about and then mismanaged 
the war with the American Colonies de haut en bas. It does seem 
incredibly stupid to have spent one hundred and thirty millions 
of money in an attempt to enforce taxes which were not estimated 
to produce a revenue of the two-hundredth part of that sum. But 
the question between the Mother-country and her dependencies 


| could not be put into terms of money. Where in history, ancient or 


modern, do we find a State contentedly letting go the colonies which 
she had established? Then, again, home politics, with the cor- 
ruption of the rank-and-file of the parties, and the stupidity and 


| blindness of its officers, seem such that one can hardly use language 


too strong about them. Yet can we suppose that any one generation 
in the course of human history is very much better or very much 
worse than another? Nothing, to take another instance, appears 
more utterly foolish and wicked than the Lord George Gordon 
riots. How irrational, one may say, to deny religious liberty toa 
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well-conducted and loyal body of Englishmen! Yet we must 
remember that over a very considerable part of Europe where the 
faith held by these same Englishmen was dominant, men and 
women were still being, or had quite recently been, put to death 
for refusing to accept it. Setting these considerations aside, we 
find the book one of great value. Miss Marks has studied the 
period thoroughly, and her work can hardly fail to take a 
permanent place among the authorities on the subject. 

English Miracle Plays and Moralities. By E. Hamilton Moore. 
(Sherratt and Hughes. 3s. 6d. net.)—* The Miracle Play,” says 
Mr. Moore, “came into being when the Bible was a closed book.” 
It was wanted because the religious services of the day, however 
they might appeal to the emotions, did not touch the popular 
understanding. Without books, and with a clergy that was to a 
large extent unlearned—the sermon, which we look for as a 
matter of course, was comparatively rare—the stage was the only 
interpreter of the historical side of the truth to the multitude. 
To do this effectually it had to lower its tone to the average taste, 
—it would be a mistake to suppose that the early and mediaeval 
plays were on anything like the level of the Ober-Ammergau drama. 
Mr. Moore gives us a very interesting account of the develop- 
ment of this side of the religious life in England. Happily, 
some characteristic specimens survive, and we have here some 
judiciously selected extracts from them. The author is quite right 
in giving the comedy as well as the tragedy,—it would be a 
defective picture which should lack it; but he would have done 
well to omit the quotation from “The Fudge Family in Paris.” 
This is a quite different thing from the single-minded simplicity 
of the mediaeval stage. 


My Life as an Indian. By J. W. 
6s. net.)—The pseudonym of “W. B. Anderson” is perhaps not 
unfamiliar to readers of “ Forest and Stream.” Mr. Schultz, now 
that the links which connect the day of the buffalo with the 
coming of the railroad are fast disappearing, emerges from his 
anonymity. It makes little difference to the value of these 
sketches, which are now collected, and furnish the truest and 
most sympathetic records of the inner and domestic life of the 
Indian of the plains. We suppose that most old-timers would 
allow the Blackfeet to be very fair representatives of the red 
man. It is a wonderful story of savage life, so natural and so 
complete with the details of all that goes to make up the Indian 
of romance, that one is tempted to forget the unaspiring tenor of 
such a life, its aimlessness and its hopelessness. Mr. Schultz 
frankly says he saw no reason why he should not pray to the sun 
as well as to any one else. When he left the Indian woman on 
his first return to the East, he paints his remorse, his doubts, 
honestly ; his return to Fort Bruton and abandonment of civili- 
sation follow inevitably. No one need doubt the truthful- 
ness of this portrait of the Indian, and it is significant that 
it comes nearer to what most people regard as the idealised 
creation of Fenimore Cooper. It is the same with all men 
who have gained insight into the inner life of savage races, 
and can make correct allowance for effects of contact with 
whisky and civilisation. Mr. Schultz was a whisky-trader him- 
self, and he shows all the prejudices of the disappointed merchant 
when he and his partner come into contact with the mounted 
police. It is unnecessary to emphasise our author’s skill in 
drawing character, in bringing animated scenes before us, in pre- 
senting the events of an Indian’s life;—-the hunt, the raid, the council, 
the rejoicing, the mourning, the comedies and tragedies. The 
setting was and is superb, all that tract of country that marches 
with the Rockies, and Mr. Schultz brings it before us with some 
wonderful touches,—the mountain, gold and rose at sunrise, and 
silhouetted against the sunset sky. On the whole, that which 
the sympathetic reader will understand better than anything 
else is the fine pathetic figure of Nat-ah-ki, the author’s wife. It 
is permitted to few men to achieve such knowledge of a woman, 
and to fewer still the ability to express if. 


Schultz. (John Murray. 


The latest of the series of “ Handbooks of Practical Gardening,” 
Edited by Harry Roberts 
the Chrysanthemum, by Follwell. 
which is the national emblem of Japan, 
Japanese things, to have been imported from China. It came 
into this country for the first time, as far as we know, in 1785. 
For the last forty years the culture has been greatly increased. 
The name of Robert Fortuae should always be associated with it, 
for the develdpment of the flower into its present state was 
largely due to him. Mr. Follwell tells us all that we want to 


know about the flower. 


The chrysanthemum, 
like many other 


Perey 
seems, 


Whispers from the Fleet. By Captain Christopher Cradock, C.B. 
(Griffin and Co. 4s. 6d. net.) —Captain Cradock believes that sea 
manship will survive all the changes introduced by snchaahend 


(John Lane, 2s. 6d. net), is The Book of 





a 
progress, and writes this book to supply some practical hints for 
its development under changed conditions. Of course jt is 
technical, though it is diversified and relieved by person 
experiences and recollections. We must be content with giving 
it a hearty welcome. 





The Story of the Homes. By William J. Taylor. (200 Euston 
Road, London.)— The “London Female Preventive Reformatory 
Institution” completed its fiftieth year in June last. The story 
of its work is told in this volume,’ which also gives the scheme 
of the extension by which it is proposed to celebrate this jubileg, 
This includes (1) an open-all-night refuge; (2) rebuilding of the 
Milton House Industrial Home; (3) extension of the training 
home for laundry work. 


Manx Crosses. By P. M. C. Kermode. (Bemrose and Sons 
63s. net.)—Mr. Kermode a devoted himself to the study of 
Manx crosses for many years. He published a catalogue of 
them in 1887, revising and enlarging this work five years later, 
We have now a complete account of the subject in this very 
handsome volume, which Manx patriotism, assisted by the appre. 
ciation of the public in general, will, we hope, make a success, 
There are in all one hundred and sixteen crosses in Man, of 
which seventy-one are classed as pre-Scandinavian, forty-five ag 
Scandinavian. Another division gives eighty-nine as uninscribed, 
and thirty-seven as inscribed, the proportion of the latter being 
considerably larger in the Scandinavian portion,—twenty-six to 
nineteen, as against eight to sixty-three. More than half of the 
whole are found in the parish of Maughold, on the eastern 
coast. 





To Messrs. Methuen and Co.’s “ Little Guides” has been added 
North Wales, by Alfred T. Story (2s. Gd. net). The arrangement, 
we may remind our readers, is to give introductory chapters op 
boundaries, physical features, flora and fauna, roads and railways, 
history, notable persons, antiquities, and then to describe places in 
alphabetical order. The volume is sufficiently illustrated with 
photographs. 


New Epririons.—In the series of “Hutchinson’s Popular 
Classics” (Hutchinson and Co., 10d. net per vol.) we have 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, including both parts, and the History 
of the Buccaneers of America, by James Burney, R.N. (1750-1821), 
In the “Shakespeare Classics” (Chatto and Windus, 2s. 6d. net) 
we have Lodge's Rosalynde, Edited by W. W. Greg, M.A., and 
described as the “Original of Shakespeare’s As You Like It.” 
Thomas Lodge (1558-1625) published his Rosalynde in 1590. His 
early years were given to literature, chiefly to romance, though 
he published a play, The Wounds of Civil War, in 1594, and 
collaborated with Greene in A Looking Glass for London and 
England (1594). In later life he practised medicine. 
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Baker (G. P.), The Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist, cr 8vo 
ee net 74 
Balfour (F. H.), The Higher Agnosticism, cr 8vo .............. ..(Greening) 60 
Bentley (H.), The Love of His Life, cr 8vo (J. Lane) 60 
Blyth (J.), A Woman of Character, cr 8vo.. (PF. V. White) 60 
LBreadalbane (Marchioness), The High Tops ‘of Black “Mount, cr 8vo 
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Crawshaw (W. H.), The Making of E ature, cr 8v0 (D.C, Heath) 50 
Dalziel (J.), In the First Watch, and other Eng Room Stories (Unwin) 60 
Davis (W. J.), The Birds of Kent, OR ENT Oe ..(E, Stock) 60 
Delehaye (H.), The Legends of the Saints, cr 8v0..... ...(Longmans) net 36 
Denwood (J.), Cumbrian Carols, and other Poems, 1845- 1390...... (Bemrose) 36 
kdwards = W. K.), Five Thousand Arithmetical Ex: cmmeette and Exercises, 
er 8vo. (E. Arnold) 36 
Findley (a. G. ‘), “Books of the Prophe ts, Vol. III., er 8vo ...... (C. H. Kelly) 26 
Vorel (A,), Hygiene of Nerves and Mind, 8vo ..... ..(J. Murray) net 60 
Fournier d’Albe (KE, E.), Two New Worlds, cr 8vol.. si ... (Longmans) net 36 
Given (J. L.), Making « Newspaper, cr 8vo.. sessseeeee( Bell) net 6/0 
Griflith (G.), The World of Peril, er 8vo . (F. V. White) 60 
Guernsey Pictured and Described, by « Ww aytarer, 4 (Fairbairns) net 36 
Hamilton (A.), The Red Deer of Exmoor, 8vo.. ...(H. Cox) net 106 
Hocking (S. K.), A Modern Pharisce, cr 8v0............c0cceeees cee ces eeeee (Warne) 36 
Jensen (C. O.), Essentials of Milk Hygiene, 8vo.. (Lippincott) net 
Leach (H.), The Spirit of the Links, cr 8vo.. .....(Methuen) 69 
Livingstone (R.), The Mechanical Design and Construction of Ceumale 
tors, Svo.. .(tlectrician) net 60 
Loney (8S. om ), Elements of Co-ordinate Geometry for Matriculation, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) 36 
Lynam (C. C.), The Log of the ‘ Blue Dragon,’ 8vo.........(A. H. Bullen) net 60 
Mac laren (A.), Expositions of Holy Scripture, 3rd Series, Vols. I. and IL., 
i ....(Hodder & Stoughton) each 7/6 
..(Hodder & Stoughton) 76 
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Moore (F. F), The Marriage Lease, cr 8VO0.........cccccsseseeeceeses rene | 60 
Nathan’s Common Law of South Africa, Vol. IV., 8vo. (Butterworth) 500 
Seully (W. C.), By Veldt and Kopje, cr 8¥0 ........cccccsessesseseneeseseees Unwin) 6” 
Shaw (A.), Political Problems of American Development (Macmi lan) net 66 
Speight (T. W.), The Fate of the Hara Diamond, er 8vo .......... (Greening) 60 


Wade (G. W. and J. W.), Little Guide to Somerset, 18mo...(Methuen) net 26 
Wallace (C. S.) and Dudgeon (L. S.), Prostatic Enlargement, and Bacteri- 





EEE ELON OE ETT ALLE (H. Frowde) net 12% 
Westell (W. P.), Fifty-two Nature Rambles, cr 8vo ..(B.T.S.) 36 
Wynne (M.), W hen Terror Ruled, cr 8V0 .......0ccccee (Greening) 36 
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“A generous full-flavoured wine.’—Francis P. H., M.D., 





These wines can also be had in Tuscan flasks. For Samples (7s.) and Ilus- 
trated Catalogues apply to the Agents, 


Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd. 
$84 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 








THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTb. 
FIRE, LIFE. 
ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY, 


Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 





TOTAL FUNDS over £13,500,000. 
H A M P T O N S 


Invite your inspection of their various 
new Specimen Rooms, the 


Decorations & Furniture 
of which exemplify Hampton & Sons’ 
Original and Inexpensive 


Interpretations of the 
Classic English Styles 


that are now attracting so much attention. 





Only Showrooms— 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE C0., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.G. 


Seats , 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS ..._... 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 


£16,000,000. 


Profits,—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These proits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversiouary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 3ist, 1908, 


FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 
and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
POLICIES are granted on favourable terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of auy other 
Company. 
For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Ofices or Agents. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Mauager, 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ip =+* See SITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
(FACULTY OF ARTS.) 


PROFESSORSHIP OF GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the CHAIR OF GERMAN 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. Stipend, £500 per annum. The successful 
Candidate will be required to enter on his duties on October Ist, 1907. 

Applications, accompanied by sixty copies of testimonials, or such other 
credentials as the Candidates may prefer to offer, should be sent to the under- 
signed on or before September 14th, 1907. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H,. MORLEY, Secretary. 


ae PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE FOR 
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

It is proposed to proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a LADY SUPERIN- 
TENDENT of UNIVE RSITY WOMEN STUDENTS and MISTRESS of 
METHOD. Salary at the rate of £500 per annum. Candidates must be 
Graduates of a British University, and previous experience in the training 
of Students is desirable. The successful candidate will be required to take 
up the duties of the office on Ist October next, or as soon thereafter as may 
be arranged. 

Applications, accompanied by 60 copies of three recent testimonials, should 
be addressed, not later than Ist September vext, to the DIRECTOR OF 
STU DIES, 16 Chambers Street, Edinburgh, from whom a statement of the 

luties of the office and the  conditi ms of the ap spointment m may "be obte ained, 





Kx eviv1 AL ‘SCHOOL OF LAW, CAIRO. 


LECTURE SHIP IN IN ECONOMICS. 

The EGYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION INVITES APPLICA- 
TIONS for the post of LECTURER in ECONOMICS in the English Section 
of the Khedivial School of Law, Cairo. Salary, £615 (£Eg.600), rising to 
£820 (LEg.800) perannum. Preference will be given to candidates who, in 
dition to possessing high academic qualifications in Economics, have a Law 
Degree or other legal qualitication, Candidates should not be more than 35 
years of age. 

Applications, with full catoment of qualifications, and accompanied by 
copies only of testimonials, to be sent before July 3ist, 1907, to DOUGLAS 
DUNLOP, Esq., Gullane, East Lothian, to whom candidates may apply by 
letter for ‘furthe r information, 





(ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
REDRUTH COUNTY SECONDA! DARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 








WANTED, for New School to be Opened in September next— 

A SENIOR ASSISTANT-MASTER,. Salary £140 to £190, by annual incre- 
ments of £10. Should be specially qualified in Latin and French, Degree 
essential. 

Also TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS. Salary £110 to £150, by annual incre- 
ments of £5. One should be specially qualified in Science (Chemistry and 
Physics), the other in general Form Subjects. 

Forms. of application may be obtained from the undersigned, and all ap plica- 
tions must be sent to the Head-Master, Mr. THOS. SHOPLAND, Clinton 
Road, Redruth, on or before the 28th August, 1907. 

F. RB. PASCOE, Secretary. 

E ducation Office, Traro, 25th July, | 1s 07. 


rN\HE SOUTH SHIEL DS EDU C. ATION COMMITTEE 
J INVITE APPLICATIONS for the appointment of HEAD-MASTER 
of the WESTOE ROAD SECONDARY SCHOOL and PUPIL TEACHER 
CENTRE, having accommodation for 450 pupils. 

Candidates must be Unive rsity Graduates in Honours (Oxford or Cambridge 
preferred). They should be between 30 and 40 years of age, and experienced 
in the work of Secondary Schools. 

The commencing salary will be £400 per annum, and the terms and con- 
ditions of duty are subject to the ordinary rules of the Local Education 
Authority applicable to the appointment of Head Teachers in their service 

Forms of application, which are returnable not later than the Slat August 
next, may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Education Office, Ocean Road, 
South Shields, 


(QUEEN'S COLLEGES, IRELAN D— 
4 





The PROFESSORSHIP of MATHEMATICS in QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 

GALWAY, will become VACANT on the Ist November, 1907. Candi- 
dates for that Offic e are requested to forward their testimonials to the UNDER- 
SECRETARY, Dubiin Castle, on or before the 19th September next, in order 
that the same m uy be submitte i to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant.—For 
any further information candidates should apply to the PRESIDEXYT of the 
College.—Dublin Castle, 23rd July, 1907. 
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oU RT FY OF LONDON, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the appointment of an unattached MISTRESS of HISTORY in the Council's 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

The salary attaching to the post will commence at £120 a year, and rise 
by annual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to £229 a year. 

A commencing salary higher than the minimum stated above will be allowed 
to those with satisfactory experience, and in this connection two years’ satis- 
factory service in a school approved by the Council for the purpose will be 
counted as the equivalent of one year spent in one of the Council's schools, 
nrovided that (1) experience of less than two years in any one school shall not 

reckoned, and (2) not more than ten years’ outside service in all shall be 
tuken into account. 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London Couuty 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 11 a.m. on 6th August, 1907, accompanied by copies 
of three testimonials of recent date, 

Candidates applyine through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. 

Full particulars of Appointments in the Council’s service are published 
iu the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained from the 
Council's publishers, Messrs, P. 8. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, 
Westminster, S.W., price, including postage, l4d. an issue, or for the year a 
prepaid subscription of 6s, 6d, 

G. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 


23rd July, 1907. 
O F LOND O N. 


o@gs Ff FF 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
appointment of an ASSISTAN'T LECTURER in SCLENCE (Chemistry and 
Puysies) at the AVERY HILL TRAINING COLLEGE tor WOMEN 
TEACHERS, ELTHAM. 

Salary £130 a year, risiug by anunal increments of £10 to a maximum of £170 
a year, 

‘The person appointed will be required to commence work about the middle 
of September, 1907. 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the Londow County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 11 a.m. on 6th August, 1907, accompanied by copies 
of three testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. 

Fuli particulars of Appointments in the Council's service are published iu 
the London County Commer Gazetle, which can be obtained from the Council's 
publishers, Messrs. P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, West- 
minster, S.W., price, including postage, lid. an issue, or for the year a 
prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. 

G. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the Loudon County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
20th July, 1907. 


ICE-PRINCIPAL WANTED for Mixed Undenomina- 
tional Public School in CAPE COLONY. Main work in Latin and 
French for Matric. Salary £250, non-resident. Passage paid. Enquiries 
must be accompanied by testimonials and statement of qualifications, age, &c. 
—Address, Protessor LEWIS, Cambridce. 


ENTLEMAN (40) DESIRES POST as COMPANION 

(Travelling preferred) to Gentleman ; or SECRETARYSHIP, Political 

or otherwise. Highest references.—Box 201, The Spectatur, 1 Wellingtou 
Street, Strand, Londen, W.C. 


IBRARY WORK (Indexing, &c.) or SECRE'TARIAL 

DUTIES UNDERTAKEN by LITERARY GENTLEMAN with 

references of high order.—Apply in first instance to ‘‘ HISTORICUS,” 
Glenwood, Chase Side, Enfield, 


ADY REQUILES in September Residential Post as 
SECRETARY in School or Public Institution. Thoroughly trained 

aud experienced. References.—Box 199, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


MERICAN GENTLEMAN OFFERS his SERVICES 
in any legitimate capacity to PARTIES NEEDING reliable and 
energetic REPRESENTATIVE to devote personal attentiou to their interests 
or other matters iu the U.S, References.—W. L. BENN, 318 WEST 57TH 
STREET, NEW YORK. 
VO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 
; have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEV 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kyuoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 



































a tees COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Full Courses for Matriculated Students in ARTS, LAWS, SCIENCE, 
ENGINEERING, MEDICINE, and THEOLOGY, at Composition Fees, or 
Students may attend the Separate Classes. Preparation for all Examinations 
of the London University. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 2np, 1907. 

For Prospectuses and all information, apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C. 

WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 2xp, 1907. 
Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington Square. 





ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL O} 
4 MEDICINE FOR WOMEN, 8 Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 


The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, October 2nd. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS,.—St. Dunstan's Medical Exhibition, value 
£€0 for three years, extendible to five years. School Scholarship, £30. 

Fees for Lectures aud Hospital Practice, £135 to £140. Fees for Preliminary 
Scieutifie Classes, £2 

The Prospectus, giving full information as to Entrance and other Schola:t- 
ships, can be obtained from the SECRETARY. 
J. A. H. COCK, M.D., Dean. _ 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

PADDINGTON, W. 

(University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Medical School provides Courses of Instruction covering the 
ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM for the Degrees of the Universitics 
and for the Diplomas of M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. All Courses are Recognised Ly 
the University of Loudon for Internal Students. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £145 to £52 10s., competed for 
on September 23rd, 24th, and 25th. 

Complete Handbook on application to the DEAN, 








St MARY’S 





——————__ 


Pas MIDDLESEX HOSPITay 


MCDICAL SCHOOL, 





PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men, are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent elucational 


requirewents. 

A letter addressed to Mr. J. MURRAY, M.B., F.R.C.S., the 
Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, London, W., will 
bring full particulars as to Fees, &c., and also of the Hospital 
Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and Prizes that are 


awarded annually to the value of £860. 





LOXPON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest in England ; 914 beds are in constant use: ip. 
patients last year, 14,139; out-patieuts, 229,408; accidents, 15,779; major 
operations. 3,568. 

APPUOINTMENTS.—Ninety qualified appointments are made annually; 
more than 150 dressers, clivical clerks, &c., every three months, 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—'Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes arg 
given annually, Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September, 

Enlargement of the Hospital and College. 

Athletic ground, residence, &c. 

For Prospectus and full information apply, personally or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 

OF 


NIVERSITY BIRMINGHAM 


FACULTIES—SCIENCE, ARTS, MEDICINE, COMMERCE. 
SPECIAL SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
SCHOOLS OF en 12 eal MINING, BREWING, 
JENTISTRY, 

Leading to Degrees and Diplomas, 


The SESSION 1907-8 COMMENCES OCTOBER Ist, 1907. 

All COURSES and DEGREES are OPEN to both MEN and WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 

In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the 
requirements of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies. 

Graduates or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other 
Universities may, after two years’ study or research, take a Master's Degree, 





SYLLABUSES with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, 
Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be 
sent on application to the SECRETARY of the University. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
President of the Counc:!—-The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
Secretary — Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

House-Mistress—Miss HEDLEY. 

The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, September 22r. 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 

GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certiticates.—Illustrated Prospectuses on application, 


(ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. Il. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasiuw, tennis-courts, field for games. 


TINO PARENTS and GUAKVIANS.—Lue Kev. anu dirs. 
H. SAYERS have now VACANCY in their Home School for GIRL, 
French and German (conversational) by Resident Parisian and Engl.sh 
Governesses. Latin, Mathematics, Drawiny, Violin, &c. Every care and atten 
tion; entire chargeif required. Beautiful grounds, healthy country, Highly 
recommended by parents.—Bluntisham Rectory, St. Ives, Hunts. 


EADING CHURCH HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress: Miss H. E. MUSSON, Newnham College. 

The Daughters of Gentlemen received as Boarders by Miss M. MUSSON, 
at Cintra Lodge, Reading. High and bracing situation. Resident French 
Governess. 
es ESTONE.—ST. HELEN A’S.—Boarding School for 

Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 
Special facilities for Study of Lan;uages, Musie, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing fieid, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to Londoa 
or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 


LL iG HFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Priucipals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 














14-16, 

















Summer Holidays July 2ith to September 23rd. - — 
“MANON WILSON. WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Chured 
of Evyvland. Aunual Examiuation by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teunis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. _ 
Qik EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
KL 





“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSE'T.—Delightiul Howe School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Danglters. Evutiure charge 


Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mids 
from sea. PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 
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(euROH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
jp the Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
pe Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms. 

Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 


Terms. 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





OUTHPORT PILTYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N, Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches aud systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games.Swimmine. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools aud Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. ; ; § 
HEALTH STUDENTS. —Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are receive as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hyziene, Sick Nursing. Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Benefictal Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Non, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
MHE BEDFORD PILYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. afte soo Miss STANSFELD. Students 
sre trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
&chools. The course of training extends over 2 years, aud includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &, 















NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES- 
OWEN, fer TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, vowe production, 
remedial movements. Auatomy, Hygiene, &:. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Seud for Prospectus. 
Muk CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A resideutial College providing a year's professional trainiug for secoudary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tifieate (Theory and Practice). and for tlhe Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University, Ample opportunity is given for practice im teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematies, and other subjects m various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September. -Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtaimed on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 











| pee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and juforma- 
tion conceraing Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
@ —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Seu-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Mmisters’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 








YRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN'S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 

Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases, 


Cream HOUSE, HEENKE, 
/ nised. Resident School for Dauchters of Gentlemen. Thoroughly 
modern education, with retined home. Entire charge taken. Dehcate Pupils 
receive Special care. Separate cubicles. Resident Statf includes two Trained 
University Graduates, Art, French, German, and Games Mistresses, Visitin 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. and others. Preparation for all Examinvations, anc 
every advantage for finishing Pupils. Good school orchestra. Gymvasium, 
hockey, swimming. riding, tennis, Ex« eptional health record. Highest refer- 
ences.—Apply, PKINCIPALS, 
[{PGBaston HIGH SCHUVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 

4 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Meslimval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (uext door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

Prospectuses, &c.. can be obtaimed from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
100 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
Qt. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
¥, Danghters of Gentle menu.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualitied Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
Riven to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
hear the Downs. Tennis and ¢ roquet Lawns, Cricket Field, aud Gymnasiuin, 
Entire charge of Pupils from Iudia and the Colonies. 


Asi BOURNE—APSLEY HOUSE, CARLISLE 
\ 4 ROAD. Removed from Apsley House, Torquay. MR. and MRS, C. 

YNDHAM ROBINSON RECEIVE the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
oe Education aud Training. Reswent and Visiting Staff of Specialists. 
7ymMnasium. Playing-tield, Riding, Swuoming. 
whose Parents are abroad. 


S': ELPHIN'S ‘CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Danghters of Ch rey aud Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLUUCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Dinghters of Clergy onty, 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Apply to the HIDAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington, 


[ AxSPowne HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
XM 





WORTHING.—Recog- 








Entire charge of children 








= ( 4 Ay wa { my h-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 


“yen: Camb., M.A., Dabliu. Thorough Education 
be OeTH Lnes 


Ponti Special atte ution given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
re - ral i pared for advanced Examimations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Teums, hockey, &c. 


MHEG TAO Pmyvyrar = ite See Ra BO ai 
| aE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
Bt lied. — Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
~ ted, ssmunasium.  Larse Stalf of Visiting and Resident Qualitied 

Hiutvensen ~HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staif of the 
ee College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 


SPEECH, Conducted by Mr. LDW. GRLERSON, a perfectly 
stammerer of Su years’ experience. 








T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 





HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Sta‘f of Resileut Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors, 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 


-rospectus ov application. 


LAPHAM ee SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 


BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the Council of the Girls’ Public Day 
Schooi Trust, for Students and Pupils of the above School. 

Mrs. JAMES, “* Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common, 

Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “S. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 

Mrs. LABORDE, * Westbury,” West Side, Clapham Common. 

Mrs. POUNTNEY, 12 Poynders Read, Clapham Park. 

All particulars can be obtained from the leads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School. 

ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 








Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb, Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George's College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Bertin) ; and Miss HELEN T. NEITLD, M.A, (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
oh ema Studeut of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 
fork. 


Q URREY HILLS. 
LK GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, 
School for Girls of good social pos tion. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
EE ee Hockey, tiding, Driving. 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


pases GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Heap- Master: 
Dr. ROUSE, late Fellow of Christ's College. 


The Perse School offers an Improved Curriculum. The main points 
in it are :— 

(1) English is made the foundation of language teaching. 

(2) Foreign languages, both anc.eut and modern, are begun one at a time, 
French being the first. 

(3) In all of them the oral method is practised. 

(4) The courses in Mathematics and Science have beea carefully revised and 
graded. 

By this arrangement more rapil prozress is possible, and by 16 the pupil 
has received a sound geueral education, and is ripe for specialising m Classics, 
Mathematics, Science, Modern Languayes, History, or Engineeerine. 

A detailed accuunt of the Curriculum, with Prospectus, can be had of 
the Cierk, 

J. F. EADEN, Fsq., 


15 diduey Strect, 
Cambridge. 


H= DDON COURT (late of Hampstead), 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 





The new School House stands 309 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, aud is lighted by electricity It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Scbools in the last teu vears, 


OLLAR Series & Ae Fe N.B. 
He:d-Master—CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 
The NEW SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, 20d SEP! EMBER, 1997. 
Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Exawiuations. Extensive grounds, 
beautiful and bealthy situation. 
lilustrated Prospectus, with List of Boarling-Houses, on application to 
the HEAD-MASTER: or to THOS, J. YOUNG, F.C.LS., Secretary. 





{\PSOM COLLEG E.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

4 PEARSE, M.A, Scholarships and Exinbitions open to all boys uuler 

14. whether already in the school or not, will be olfered m March next.— 
TRSAR 


Aruly The BUR 
R YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, CUOLWIN 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MLA. 
Tne Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 





bAL, 


ain LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGLE, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN JULY. 


Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 


Y ARLET HALL, STAFFORD. 
rreparatory for the Public Schools and the Navy. Beautifully situated 0 
feet above the sea. Private chape Excellent playing-helds. Every care 
given to Deheate Boys.—A. F. FE tNIE. M.A. Cautalb., Mead-Master. 
PVOLKESTONE.—VACANCY, owing to pupil gaining a 
a Scholarship at Public School. Limited number; individual attention, 
Cricket, bathing. Terms moderate—F. J. FITZ-GERALD, 107 Cheriton - 
Road. 


T HE PRIORY, ANDREWS, 


Mr. A. K. SELLAR, MA.Oxon., RECEIVES PUPILS for University, 
Army, an] other Examinatious or for a General Education. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS 25th SEPTEMBER 


QTAMMERING.—SCHOOT, for the TREATMENT and 
nr EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING trom IMPEDIMENTS in the 
selt-cured 
Publhe-school boys received. Prospectus 
on applicatiun,—Address, Acomb House, Bedford, Established 1590, 









ST. N.B. 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


R OYAL 

CIRENCESTER. 

Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, &.G. 

For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agricu)turists, intending Colonists, &. 

Farming aad Colonial Branch. 

Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For tus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th. 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE, In a most 
noted Stock-raising District. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 
| Pidiinaliaeialiad | PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 





Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town aud the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 

sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, September 15th. 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab. 

{j ELSTED . ¢ 2.0 @ kb. 
' Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


HALFORD PARK, near GUILDFORD.—ST. 
CHRISTOPHER'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Rev. W. H. CHITTY, 
M.A. (late Head-Master of Stratheden House, Blackheath), prepares Boys from 
8 to 14 years of age for the Public Schools aud R.N.C., Osborne. Fifty acres 
of Grounds, Thorough country life. Prospectus aud views on application. 


ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the opeu sea. 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas,—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 
_ School, with valuable Scholarships attached and strong Teaching Staff. 
Classical and Modern sides. VACANCIES in School House and Junior House, 
—For Prospectus, &c., address, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, The Close, Hereford. 


ERKHAMSTED KEE? 


SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, = 
YORK. 


RootuHam SCHOOL, 


The AUTUMN TERM OPENS on SEPTEMBER 19th. 

For full particulars of Scholarships, and for copies of the School Prospectus, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHLPS (£55-£10) on 

DECEMBER 4th to 6th. Open to boys joining September 20th, as to others, 

Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 

out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 15. New Science 

Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALVIN, M.A. 


S"; PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. Founded A.D. 732. 
New School House and Science Wing. Healthy situation, gravel soil, 
Separate PREPARATORY SCHOOL (St. Olave’s). 

Board and Tuition from Fifty guineas. 

Apply to HEAD-MASTER, St. Peter's School, York. 

UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KEN'T.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valnable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special aivantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen,—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 
PP = = Rake » Oo DG B, 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
every attention.—G. MEAKIN, Head-Master. 

RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. 'T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 

cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German. University 

Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 









































fF\HE PHILBERDS, HOLYPORT, BERKS.—Mv. H. J. 
PRICE (son of the late Rev. E. H. Price) and Mr. J. B. CHALLEN. 
Preparatory School for Boys from 7-14. Most healthy situation, 1} miles from 
Maidenhead. 35 acres of ground. Swimming-bath, gymnasium, tives courts, 
lawn-tennis courts, cricket and football fields.— Prospectuses on application. 
*“ CSOUTHLEA,” MALVERN.—Mr. H. E. WOOD, B.A., 
PREPARES BOYS (7-14) for the Public Schools and Navy. Healthy 
air, over 300 ft. above sea-level. Drainage certified. Gymnasium, fives 
courts, cricket-field adjoining the house, swimming-baths adjacent, 
Prospectus on application, 











FOREIGN. 


ARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 

" Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professors. Lectures on Art. Beautiful house standing 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 

ymnasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spoken 
fiighest refereuces.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris, Mile. Expulson 
is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and she can arrange for interviews 


with parents. 
IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address; BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe, 








——____ 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLIsR 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly eounieel Special facilities ¢ 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching ps 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjopmaat 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmakine 
Direct service twice daily with Eugland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe.” 


| IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examinatio 
German, English, and French Resident Governesses, Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Tor, 7 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Rérieny.” 
HA NNOVER. PASTOR Em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermotpsrz 
_ RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort. 
able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large aj 
rooms. Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German, Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desire), 
a 


N URREN, near Interlaken, 











SWITZERLAND. 
5,400 feet above sea-level. Beautiful health resort, 
Apply for pamphlet of— 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 


Tv SDT At \g W ’ ii S Wheae 
[STERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pensiog 
Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun. Splendid centre for Mountajp. 
climbing. Lake trips. Walking and driving. Excellent cuisine. Terms from 
6 to 8 fruncs.—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
SCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 


BOYS and GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writiug 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Caunon Street 
London, E.C. ‘Telephone: 5053 Central. ? 





7 DU CATIO N. 

- Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or ‘TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are iuvited to call upon or send fully detailed particuiars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, 'THRING, aud CO., 
who for wore than 30 years have been closely iu touch with the leading 
eiueational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thriug, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, Loudon, W. 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Lf _ SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford ani Cambridge 
Graduates) cives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) aud Tutors for all Examinations 
at diome or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, hk, J, BEE VOK,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland A venue, W.C, 


ryvO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
— Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
std., 22 Craven Street, Trafalcur Square, W.C, ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“'Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 














MISCELLANEOUS. 





rFYYPEWRITING.—<Authors’ MSS. carefully typed from 

9d. per 1,000 words. All kinds Scientific and Literary wok Transla- 
tions, Manifolding, Shorthand. Ladies trained for Secretarial Posts~ 
KATE BELT, 34 Piccadilly Circus, W. Telephone, 14416 Central. 


Mi 8. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 

P 8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 1225s Central. 
Atl kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken, 

Translatious from and into Foreign Languages. Euglish aud Foreigu Short 


hand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 

> eee SRS SC WANTED 
Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 

Miss NICHOLSON, 15 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 











At BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Lt Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Buth, Massage 
ind Electricity. 
EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES, and especially for GIRLS wo 
young to go alone to an ordinary hotel or boarding-house. Bracing climate, 
Sea and moorland, Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, music, &c, From £1 ls 
woekly.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


A NEW HEALTH RESORT.—BOARS HILL HYDRO, 
3 miles from Oxford. 500 feet above sea, Bracing climate ; maguilicent 
views ; charming walks. An opportunity for artists. ‘Tennis, billiards, & 
Golf and boating near. ’Bus; garage (with pit), stabling. High-class cuisiae, 
University connection. Inclusive terms from 8s. a day, or £2 Ss. a week. 
{ PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
‘4 Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen sufferiug from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. _ 
puss CENTRIFUGAL IRISH CREAMERY BUTTER 
made from Pasteurized Cream. Awarded Championship Gold Medal, 
Royal Dublin Society’s Shows, 1904 and 1905. Supplied to private customers 
by parcel post.—For terms, apply to MANAGER, CO-OPERATIVE DalbY 
SOCIETY, Abbeydorney, Co. Kerry. 


I ANISH DAIRY FARMING and Sale of Pure Milk 
in Bottles. Large herd of cows kept. Also fruit growing indoor and 
out, and daffodil bulbs and flowers.—F. IMPEY and Son, Longbridge Dairy, 
Northfield, near Birmingham, have VACANCY for PREMIUM PUPIL 
Healthy outdoor life, 600 ft. above sea-level. 
JATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey _ style) 
* by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices :—4Ib., 38, 7d.; 44 lb., 38. 10d; 
Sib., 48. 1d.; 54 Ib., 4s. 5d.; and 6 Ib., 43. 10d. 
Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 
Ltd., Waterford. 
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HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 
AMERICANS IN LONDON 


1897 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
‘L. & C. HARDTMUTH’S 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL. 


People who do not know the Koh-i-Noor quality sometimes 
wonder why =—e pays 4d. for this pencil when it is possible 
to get some other make for id. Its value is in the lead, 
which is prepared and compressed by a perfected process, 
and has a fineness and delicacy of touch that defies 
imitation. Then, too, a Koh-i-Noor outlasts six ordinary 
pencils, and does better work all the time. 
fob-i-Noor Pencils are one price everywhere—4d. each or 3s, 6d, for one 
dozen. Of Stationers, Photographic Dealers, and Artists’ Colourmen, 
Dainty Booklet on Pencils post-free from L. & C, HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden 


Lane, London, E.C. 


— 


A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Ilustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Undert lothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, ‘Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS ...... £65,000,000. 


TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 
“ Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WIGKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
“ Best popular violin school before the public.”—ALFrep Gipson 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 
Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘* on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 


WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 


Mesic By MAIL.—Any Musical Publication (British or 


, Foreign) post-free by return. Lowest current prices. Special terms to 





is. Our New Violin Music Catalogue, containing nearly 20.000 staudard 
and current publications, post-free, 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., 
Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Southsea. 


MHE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW 
of Social, Industrial, and Educational Questions affecting Women 
The Review endeavours to collect quarter by quarter all that is of niost value for 
reference and record in regard to the work of women, iu all parts of the world. 
Published quarterly—I5th January, April, July, and October Price Is, 
quarterly; 4s. per annum, post-free.—Messrs. WILLIAMS & NURGATE, 4 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





OOKS WANTED.—25s. each offered. Churchill's Poems, 
: 3 vols., 1844; Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 43; Sketches by Boz, 2 vols., 
1836 ; Gardiner’s Hist., 2 vols., 1863; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., ISS7 
Adonais, 1821; Swinburne’s Poems. Moxon, 1866. Libraries bought. All books 
supplied. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 
PRINTING Or BsOzvi. an vor: © &. 

Every kind of Book, Magazine, Pamphlet, and other Printing at 
Reasonable Prices. Estimates Free. Write for Art Booklet, free,— 
GERRARDS LIMITED, Producers of Printing of Distinction, 4114 Harrow 
Road, London, W. Telephone: 2303 Paddingto» 
if EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

_or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bride, Straud, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


£O 1%. 6d. NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISE 


on the S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ Tonnage 3,274. 
Full particulars of H. S. LUNN, M.D., 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


tre “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
anil easily digested meal is re juired, Whilst exceedingly helpful to the | 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 
light supper repast. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 ponny stamps. | 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. | 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications | 
“pon matters of business, shuuld NOT be addressed to the ED1ToR, but | 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. | 








NOW READY—The AUGUST 
THE 


ALBAN Y 


REVIEW 


Edited by CHARLES RODEN BUXTON. 


CONTENTS: Current Events; A Flag of Peace: a Plea 
for the United States of Europe—-WILLIAM ARCHER; The 
Midi—HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P.; Russia and England— 
HENRY W. NEVINSON ; The Civic Import of the Pageant 
—ROBERT LAWSON ; Three Books on the Land Question— 
W. A. MOORE; Paupers and Old-Age Pensions—SIDNEY 
WEBB ; Ode at Assouan on the Nile—HERBER! TRENCH; 
Summer in an Old => cots Garden—Prof. PATRICK CEDDES; 
The Labour Movement in Italy—KARL WALTER; Human- 
ism—ALFRED SIDGWICK; At the Works—HAROLD 
SPENDER ; Paul Verlaine—DESMOND MACCARTHY. 


At all Booksellers’, Libraries, & Railwa y Bookstalls. Cr. 80,28. 6d, net. 


issue of 





JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London and New York. 
Messrs. HURST & BLACKETT will publish next week 
VOLUME it. 


THE HISTORY OF THE WAR 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


1899-1902. 
DIRECTION OF HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT, 
By Major-General 


SIR FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.B. 


In super-royal 8vo, with 49 Maps and Panoramas, price 
17s. 6d. net to Subscribers for the Complete Work ; 
21s. net to Non-Sabscribers 


Detaiicd Prospectus on application. 


COMPILED BY 


t Case containing 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No, 421, JULY, 1907. 

1. PARLIAMENT AND THE SCOTTISH LAND BILL, 
2. THE ZSTHETIC OUTLOOK: WALTER PATER 

. CONVOCATION AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 

. THE MONUMENTAL BRASSES OF ENGLAND. 

LOCAL TAXATION, 

. THE BRITISH NOVEL AS AN INSTITUTION, 

7. WILLIAM COBBETT. 

8. IRISH PARLIAMENTARY ANTIQUITIES, 

9 MADAME NECKER AND HER SALON, 

10. THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE, 

11. BLACK AND WHITE, 

12. IRELAND—A NATION, 


HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 182 High Hoiborn, W.C, 


8vo, price 6a. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.G, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS, AUGUST, 1907. 

Tur Exsstne Tipe or Lineratism. By Calchas. 

Tue Stare or Inpia. By G. W. Forrest, C.LE. 

Tue MeTraMorRPnHosiIsS OF ENGLAND. By Sidney Whitman. 
Mans: Is rr a Hasiraste Worup? By E. Vincent Heward 
Tur New Gexeva Convention. By Prof. T. &. Holland, K.C, 
“Our Posrrion or Navat Perit.” Ly Excubitor, 

THe Anr or Immonrauity. By Mrs. St. Clair Stobart. 
Rorert Buens anp Cuarvtes Dickens. By J. M. Sloan 

Tue YounGcest Prerenper. By Herbert M. Vaughan. 
Socrety AccorpinG TO Marta Epceworts. By Rowland Grey 
A “Derence”’ or Oxrorp PLays anp Piavers. By Prof, f 
Tue Disposat or Arnica. By Sir H, H,. Johnston, K.C.B, 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: A CHRONIQUE 
Tue Sroorinc Lapy. Chaps, 19-21. 


CHAPMAN AND 


. Bons, 


By Maurice Hewlett. 


London : HALL, Limited 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTL 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, aud ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, 
LILKARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARBANGEI, 
Telephone: Central 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmxeyx, Lonvos, Codes: Usicops and A BU. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


B' XOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Tenn son's Lover's 


Specimen number post-lree, 


Tales, 1833; The Strange Gentleman, by Boz, 1837; The Exquisites, a 


1839: Keats’ Poems, 1817, 1818, or 1820; Titmarsh, Second Funeral of 
eon, 1841; Rosamund Gray, 1798; Omar Khayyam, paper covers, 1859; Last 
Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 


I 








vil 


pol 
Essays of Elia, 1833 ; 





Character, 3 vols., 1838 ; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 


892; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Symonds’s Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881 ; 


1 

Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878 ; Jane Eyre, 
8 vols., 1847 ; Poems by Two Brothers, 1827; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; 
Chaucer, 6 vols., 1845; Churchill's Poems, 3 vols., 1844.—-_EDWABD BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STBEET, BIRMINGHAM, 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


cus BORDEAUX, an excellent 
cht Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Supester DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. §-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, cayrren. 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 


CAMBRIC — 2 6, Ladies’ 2/9 doz 


ents’ 36 . Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Rosinson & CLEAVER have a 


world-wide fame.”—Queen. 


SAMPLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 


LISTS POST FREE, 
Dinner 


Fish Napkins, | 2/11 per doz. 

IRISH Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6. 

Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Heal irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 
Gengies ant Roller An ge Sd. 
lneu 

Price Lists DAMASK Blass’ ¢ Cloths, 4/9 

st Free, per doz. 


Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8}d. per yard, Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 

LINEN. 


TABLE yout 


HOUSE 
Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be 
sent to 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Incorporated 1830, 














Established 1557. 





Paid-up Capital .. «+. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund... eevee £1,170,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC LEMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on applcation. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss ‘lHackERayr. 
the COUNCIL of the ME‘TROPOLITAN ASSO- 











CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET,reprinted | 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free | 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Otlice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Douations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be seut.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


= ——_ ———=_=_= 
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READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


| LiprARY, 224 Due de Rivoli, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





NOW READY. 


Demy 16mo, limp leather, 2s. 6d, net. 


POEMS. 


BY 


GEO. A. NICHOLSON. 


London : CHARLES WILLIAM DEACON & Co. 
Charing Cross Chambers, W.C. 


INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 
SoLe PROPRIETORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s. per doz., 


carriage paid. 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., 
paid, 





carriage 


To be obtained also from— 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 
Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 


“BLACK WOOD" 


For AUGUST contains 


The Alpine Club. By H. PRESTON-Tuomss, 
An Umpire at Irish Manewuvres, 
By Colonel G. K. Scort-Moncnruzrr, C.B., CLE, 
The High Tops of Black Mount 
V.-VII. 
Make for the Rock—* Let go Captain”. 
A Walk Round the Forest. 
By the Marcuiovess OF Breapataayz, 
In Purple Bay. By Epwarp A, Irviva, 
A Lady of the Old Rebellion. 
By Lrpia Mitixe Macxay, 
The Sundarbans. By Epunp Canpizp, 
A Subaltern of Horse. Book |, 
Chaps. 11-13. 
By the Author of “‘ On the Heels of De Wet,” 
Musings without Method. 
The Hilarity of London—Mark Twain's 
Message of Mirth—The Limitations of 
Humour—The Example of the Eighteenth 
Century—‘‘Life on the Mississippi”— 
The Talent of Mark Twain—Pageants 
and Sports. 
Disaffection in India. 


By Sir Epwarp Firzceratp Law, 
K.C.S.1L, K.C.M.G 


Wit Bracrwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 





THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, rul or plain. 
Authors should note that Tue LeapennaLt 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Clumates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K"’ Agent. Where there uw no “Kk” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain Jrom 
hk” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 

6 K ” 


SHOES. 








“SPECTATOR.” 








THE 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooksTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News CoMPANY, 83 and S85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MEssrs, 
BRENTANO, York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
Paris; Tue 
Ltp., 35 


Union Square, New 


Building, Chicago, 
HaroLtp A, WILSON COMPANY, 
King Street West, Toronto, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. 
Montreal, Canada ; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING Depot, Cuirvand Port Said ; 
and Wm. DAWSON AND Sons, 


Canada; A, 


Catherine Street, 


Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 


AND GoTcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; UL. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 


and W.C, Riasy, Adelaide. 


PRICTOR AND Com- 





ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR 


qaury SUITOFRIEZE 
covour ALLSCAPE 


(and 12 others). 
The latest for Shooting, &c., Suits, 


Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH Fos 


FACTORY, Ltd. 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W, 


‘LITTLE CRIPPER’ CARDEN WALKING 


STICK consists of cane, with lever at one end 
operating jaws at the other by means of wire down 
centre. Cuts and holds flowers and fruit, prunes 
and draws weeds; saves stooping, climbing, soiled 
bands, and trampled beds. Recommended by Editors 
of Field, Queen, Garden, &. Sharpened and repaired 
tree for two years, Price, 5s.; plated, 7s. 6d. 
Special terms for Bazaars on application, 
Ask your Ironmonger,or ou approval, post-free, from 
C. HARKIS (Dept. 6), Entimeer, Leicester, 


CASES FOR BINDING 














Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS 


eee eee £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) ........++ 6 6 0 
Quarter-l’age (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Halt Narrow Column.......... 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ..... s & 9 
Column (Two-thirds width of 
Page) ccccccccccccceccccccce 8 a 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ......-seceseees £16 16 0 
Inside Page ..cccecccccecesess 1414 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column( half 
wiith), ds.; and Is. a line for every additional lime 


(containing Ou an average Liverve Words, 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inci, 
Broad column, hall-width of page, 12s. an ine. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthol page, 
168. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the W eck,” 
+s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to spach 
Terms; uew 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 5s. net. 


WELSFORD’S STRENGTH OF NATIONS. 


“Full of novel and suggestive instances.” —TIMES. 
“Such a work was foreshadowed by Carlyle.” —STANDARD. 


“Can only be compared to Admiral Mahan's great work.” 
—EXPRESS. 


“Even the most convinced and dogmatic Free Trader can 
scarcely read its pages without a shiver of apprehension.” 
—DAILY MAIL. 


“Some time I will read Mr. Welsford’s book. But I dare not 
just now.’ —ROCHDALE OBSERVER (Free Trade). 


“Full of interesting points that most of us never knew or have 
forgotten.” —TRIBUNE (Free Trade). 


THROUGH SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS; 


Or, The Old Theology and the New. 
By GEORGE TYRRELL, Author of “Lex Credendi,” &c, 


Crown §Svo, 5s. net. 





e,¢ This is a series of essays (partly reprints) in which the writer 
tri ies to reconcile the sacrosanct character of revelation and doqma on 
which the old theology was built with the full scientific and philo- 
sophical liberty claimed by the new theology ; ; to escape the fatal 
consequences of petrifaction on the one hand and those of wholesale 
disintegration on the other; to determine the nature and mutual 
relations of Iterelation, Dogma, and Theology in such a way as to 
deny to Revelation and Dogma any possibility of that development 
which is the very life of Theology. The w hole is introduced by some 
reflections on the nature and value of Catholicism, 


TWO NEW WORLDS. I. The Infra-World: 
Il. The Supra-World. By E. E. Fournrer p'Arcse, B.Sc., Author of 
“The Electron Theory.” Crown on 3s, 6d. net. [On Tuesday next, 

* * This book contains an attempt to penetrate the mystery of space 
Po tine with the help of the most modern resources of scientific 
rewarch. The treatment extends to the Infinite on one side and the 
In fini tesimal on the other, and seeks to annex a“ first order” of each 
to the rast realm already surveyed and partly controlled by the 
human intellect. The main thesis of this work is that a universe 
constructed on a pattern not widely different from ours is encountered 
on a definite and measurable scale of smaliness, and another on a 
correspondingly larger scale. To these universes the author gives the 
names Infra- yy vrld and Supra- W ‘orld 1 re ‘espectively. 








MEMORIAL EDITION OF BALL'S ALPINE GUIDE, 


THE ALPINE GUIDE. By the late Joun Batt, 


F.R.S., President of the Alpine Club. 
A New Part is Now Ready. 
Vol. Il. THE CENTRAL ALPS. Part I., including those 


ortions of Switzerland to the North of the Rhone and Rhine Valleys. A 

jew Edition. Reconstructed avd Revised on behalf of the Alpine Club 
under the General Editorship of A. V. VaLentive-Ricuarps, Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. With 6 Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


The following Volumes have already been published: 


Vol. I. THE WESTERN ALPS: the Alpine Region, South 
of the Rhone Valley, from the Col de Tenda to the Simplon Pass, A New 
. a. Reconstructed and Revised on behalf of the Alpine Club by 
B. Cooper, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With 9 New 
p~* Revised Maps, crow 8vo, 12s. net. 
HINTS AND NOTES, PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC, 
for Travellers in the Alps. New Edition. By W. A. B. Coouipez. Crown 


8vo, 3s. net. 





THE WHITE MAN’S WORK IN ASIA 
AND AFRICA: a Discussion of the Main Difficulties of the Colour 
Question. By Lroxarp Auston, Author of “Stoic and Christian in the 
Second Century,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


BALANCING OF ENGINES: Steam, Gas, 


and Petrol. An Elementary Text-Rook, using principally Graphical 
Methods, For the use of Students, Draughtsmen, Jesigners, and Buyers 

of Engines, with numerous Tables and Diagrams. By ArcutpaLp Suarp, 

Whitworth Scholar, B.Sc.Lond., Associate Member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, &c. 8vo, 6s . net. 


THE WESTMINSTER LIBRARY.—(New Volume.) 
A Series of Manuals for Catholic Priests and Students. Edited by the Right 
Rev. Mgr. Bexnaxrp Warp, President of St. Edmund's College, Ware, 
and the Rev. Herpert Tuvrstoy, 8.J. 


THE LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS. An 


Introduction to Hagiography. From the French of Pére H. DELEBAYE, 
§.J., Bollandist, Translated by Mrs. Virginia M. Crawrorp. Crown 8vo, 
aa 3s. . 6d. net. (On Tuesday next, 
LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, cilt top, each volume 2s. net; leather, gilt top, 3s. net. ] 


MORRIS’S (W.) THE LIFE AND DEATH 


OF JASON: a Poem. 


FROUDE’S (J. A.) SHORT STUDIES ON 


GREAT SUBJECTS. 5 vols. 
STEVENSON’S (R. L.) MORE NEW 


ARABIAN NIGHTS, The Dynamiter. 














LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, EO, 


MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW LIST 


A Book of the Cevennes 
By S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


With upwards of 40 Illustrations on Art paper, printed in Sepia, with 8 Plates 
in Colour, and a Map, crowa 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 





Truth.—* Mr. Baring-Gould’s delightful book, while incidentally affording not 
a little information that will be useful to the tourist, is refreshingly free from 
the dull details of the conventional guide-book, the author giving instew!] a 
graphic description of the singularly varied scenery and remarkable natural 
features of the Cevennes.’ 


Pictures from Nature’s Garden 
Stories from Life in Wood and Ficid. 
By H. W. SHEPHEARD-WALWYN, M.A., FZ.S., &c. 


With 78 Illustrations on Art paper, printed in Sepia, from the Author's 
Photographs direct from Nature, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, ¢s 
Times.—‘‘ Mr. Shepheard-Walwyn has a happy way with him as a teacher of 
all that is most interesting in Nature. His lively stories have human inte rest, 
Much praise is due to his numerous instructive photographs from Nature 


Terriers: their Points & Management 
By FRANK TOWNEND BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. 


With upwards of 40 Illustrations from Photographs on Art paper, printed 
in Sepia, crown 8vo, cloth, heavily gilt, 5s. net. 
Times.—‘ A book of much practical interest.” 
Westminster Gazette.—** A practical book for lovers and owners of dogs. It 
is embellished with many excellent illustrations."’ 





JOHN LONG’ 'S POPULAR NOVELS 


Mr. JOHN LONG is now publishing his SUMMER 
NOVELS, and the following are the first seven, ready 


everywhere :— 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH 


ITINERANT DAUGHTERS ove 
A WOMAN PERFECTED ove 
KINDRED SPIRITS ... oe 
DR. MANTON . we eve 
INNOCENT MASQUERADERS .... 
ONE EVENTFUL SUMMER 

THE SECRET SYNDICATE 


London : JOHN LONG, 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


AUGUST FICTION NO. NOW READY. 


DoroTHEA GERARD 
.. RICHARD MarsH 
L. T. MEADE 

. Morice GERARD 

Saran TYTLER 

... ETHEL GRACE TAPNER 
. Frep WHISHAW 








Nine Complete Stories by 
MARGARET DELAND 
MARY E. WILKINS 
Ww. D. HOWELLS 
JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 
HOWARD PYLE 


T. A. JANVIER 
&c., &e. 


SOME NOTABLE ARTICLES: 
MY AUDIENCE WITH THE TASHI LAMA 


By SVEN HEDIN 


The PROBLEMS of INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 


By Prof. R. K. DUNCAN 
&c., &c. 
Profusely Wilustrated throughout. 





RECENT FICTION at all Libraries, 
A Woman's War 6s. 
To the Credit of the Sea 6s. 
Through the Eye of the Needle 6s. 
The Giant’s Strength 6s. 
The Long Trail 5s. 


Warwick Deeping , ‘ 
Lawrence Mott 
W. D. Howells 
Basil King . ° 
Hamlin Garland 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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THE SUPREMACY OF 
THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


*.* Two writers—William De Morgan and John 
Galsworthy—have recently abundantly justified the above 
claim for English Fiction, and it seems fitting to bracket 
their names together, for in many of the most acute reviews 
of their work 

W. DE MORGAN is likened to DICKENS, 


and 


JOHN GALSWORTHY to 





THACKERAY. 








Their books have been received with unstinted praise 
by all sections of the Press and public as truly and 
typically representing the best and highest tradition of the 
English Novel. 


The two following extracts from leading reviews best illustrate 
this fact :— 


“JOSEPH VANCE 


is the book, not of the last year, but of the last decade ; the best 
thing in fiction since Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy, a book that 
must take its place, by virtue of its ‘enderness ani pathos, its 
wit and humour, its love of human kind, and it; virile characteri- 
sation, as the first great English novel that has appeared in the 





twentieth century.” 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


“If there are any competitions going on for ‘the finest novel 
of the year,” the ‘best-drawn character in modern fiction,’ the 
‘biggest dear in fiction,’ or ‘the coming novelist,’ my votes 
unhesitatingly go to ‘The Country House,’ Mr. Barter, Mrs. 
Pendyce, and Mr. John Galsworthv.”—Puncu. 








JI. GALSWORTHY. W. DE MORGAN. 
The Country House . Joseph Vance 


The Man of Property cach. Alice-for-Short 








OTHER LEADING NOVELS. 
THE HOUSE OF DEFENCE. 


By &. F. BENSON, Author of “ Paul.” 6s. 
“ Will probably be the most widely read and discussed novel of the season.” 


THE INVADER. ‘ee 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “Sons of the Sword.” Gs. 
“ Extremely clever and well written,” —Spectator. 


GHETTO COMEDIES. 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL, 
(Illustrated. ) Gs. - 
‘A fitting pendant to his ‘Ghetto Tragedies,’ ””’—Spectator. 


THE STORY OF ANNA BEAMES. 


ly CG A. DAWSON SCOTT. 6s. 
** One of the most powerful novels of our time.”—Liverpool Post. 


SIR ELYOT OF THE woods. 


By EMMA BROOKE, 
Author of “A Superfluous Woman.” Gs. 
** A delightful novel, which with every confidence we recommend.” 


Daily Mail, 
KEDDY: a Story of Oxford. 
By H. N. DICKINSON, 
Author of “Things that are Cwsar’s.” 6s. 
“This is the REAL Oxford.”—Standard. Second Impression. 


Author of ‘Ghetto Tragedies.” 


A NEW “KIT-CAT” NOVEL. 4s. 


MRS. JONES’S BONNET. 


By GERARD SBENDALL. 
With Frontispiece in Colour by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. 





Londun: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street W.C. 











ngs 
THE 


CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Vol. LXIV. JULY, 1907. No. 128, 








CONTENTS. 


I. THE FUTURE OF THE UNIVERSITY oF 
DURHAM. 


II. ST. DAVID AND THE EARLY WELSH SAINTS, By 
Herbert M. Vaughan. 
Ill. WILLIAM ARCHER BUTLER. 
IV. EVOLUTION AND MORALITY. By F. B. Jevons, 
D.Litt., Principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham. 
V. THE THEOLOGY OF THE WISDOM LITERATURE. 
VI. THE UNPOPULARITY OF THE ABBEYS. By 
Bramston. 
VII. BOOKS ABOUT CHILDREN. 
VIIL THE NEW THEOLOGY. 


The Subscription Rate is now 10s. per annum post-free, 
instead of 20s., payable to the Publishers in advance. 


Single Copies 33., instead of 6s. 

The * Church 
Bookseller, or Jrom the Publishers, 

Messrs. SPOTTISWOODE and CO., Ltd, 

5 New Street Square, London, E.C. 


—r urterly Review" m y he obtained Srom any 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 
THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XLI. 


By Rormeran Horst. 
THE MODERN FOXHOUND. 
A NEW METHOD OF TRIAL OF GUNS AND POWDER. 
A HAMPSHIRE CHALK-STREAM. _Iilustrated 
BLOCKADE RUNNING BY MOTOR. 
IMPRESSIONS OF FRANCE. By “ Marnrop.” 
AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION. 
The Turf—Kennel—Shooting—Polo—Golf—Motor, &e. 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 

«THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked ** Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, de. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied ly 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked ** Country ” at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence or 
which no remuneration is expected. 

All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘** The County Gentleman,” 

4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.¢ 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN’ 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


Books by the Way. 
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METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


A MOTOR-BOAT IN HOLLAND, 
The most charming story of many years will be published on 
August Ist. It is the New Novel of C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMson, 
the famous Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor,” and is called 


THE BOTOR CHAPERON 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
It will please every one, and is as healthy, amusing, and delightful 
ss many novels are the reverse, Place your orders early at your 
Library and Bookseller's. 


THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. By Bernanrp Capzs, 


Author of “A Jay of Italy.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The grip of the story is on the reader from first to last. There are 
ages of almost rhythmical beauty and the dialogue has wit, crispness, and 
the stamp of beauty.”’"—Manchester Courier. 

“This novel is a distinguished success as a work of sensation ingeniously 
developed through a series of mysterious circumstances, written in a style 
that holds one’s heart at times by its power and passion and morbid 
psychology.""—Tribune. ‘ 

«Vivid and well imagined.”—Daily Mail. 


THE MAGIC PLUMES. By Mrs. Srevart Erskrne. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“It bristles with good ideas, but the real merit of the tale is in its complete 
and delightful freshuess, in the admirable portrayal of the two brothers, iu the 
well-created Mexican atmosphere—in short, in its interest.”—Morning Leader. 

“ A delightful window into travelled Mexico.’’—Sketch. 


Tr 
THE BAY OF LILACS. By Paut Warveman, Author 
of “ A Heroine from Finland,’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ He has contrived to invest each character with a distinct personality, and 
he is constantly delighting us with little intimate touches, both in his 
descriptions of places and character, which make this novel a wonderfully true 
picture of Finland.”—Daily News. 

“ Really remarkable for its tine poetic descriptions,”—Standard, 

“Jt has the elaboration of a Dutch picture.”’—Athenzum, 


THE QUEST OF GEOFFREY DARRELL. By Apvetive 


Serceant. Crown Svo, 6s. 
“*Geoffrey Darrell’ is written for those who wish excitement and a thrill. 
It will give them what they seek.”’"—Daily Chronicle. 


THE ENCHANTED GARDEN. 


Rawsoy, Author of ‘‘ A Lady of the Regency,” “ The Labourer’s Comedy,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BARBARA GOES TO OXFORD. 


With 16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


MISS MONA. By Dororuy Horace Swmiru. 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 





By BARBARA BURKE. 
y 


Crown 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
A YEAR IN RUSSIA. By the Hon. Maurice Barina. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“Mr, Baring writes as one who knows and understands, with humorous 
appreciation, with insight, and with affection, yet without extravagance.” 
— Times. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF LUCIUS CARY, Viscount 
FALKLAND. By J. A. RB. Margiorr, M.A. With 23 Illustrations, demy 
8vo, 78. 6d. net. 

“A delightful book on a delightful subject.”—Times. 


POEMS BY WORDSWORTH. ‘Selected by Sroprorp 


A. Brooxe. With 40 Illustrations by Eomunp H. New. Witha Frontispiece 
in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“A delightful edition illustrated in the poet’s own spirit.” —Standard, 
“Worthy of the highest commendation.”’—Daily Telegraph 
“ Letterpress and drawings are mutually illustrative.”—Atheneum, 


THE SPIRIT OF THE LINKS. By Henry Leacu. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mr. Leach is well known as a leading writer on the game of golf, historically 
and technically, but his latest book on the subject, ‘‘ The Spirit of the Links,” 
is quite different from anything that he or anyone else has written. It is a 
“pleasant ”’ book, with no instructions in it. The author takes the golfer all 
through the year from January to December, and discusses the game in its 
every aspect with bright new anecdotes to illustrate every point. | 


THROUGH EAST ANGLIA ON A CAR. By J. E- 
Vincent. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Franx Sourneare, B.B.A. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 

This book has been written after prolonged touring in that part of the 
country to give motorists an idea of the nature of the roads and the quality 
of the inns and to tell them something of the character of the scenery 60 
that they may take an intelligent view of the numerous objects of literary 
aud historical interest passed on the road. 


ROUND ABOUT WILTSHIRE. by A. G. Brapuey. 


— Illustrations, including 14 in Colour, by T. C. Gorca. Crown 
Svo, L 


“Conveys most admirably the charm of a county so English yet so little 


known.” —Punch. 
With 


DAYS IN CORNWALL. By ©. Lewis Hino. 
16 Iilustrations in Colour by Wituiam Pascoe, and 20 Photographs of 
Scenery, Architecture, and Prehistoric Monuments. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“ Pictures and text constitutean ideal survey.”’"—Daily Chronicle. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF MODERN 
EUROPE. By Arcurpatp Weir, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Distinctly original in conception and notably successful in execution.” 
— Tribune, 
NORTH WALES. By A. T. Srory. With 32 Illustra- 
tons, small pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides, 
SOMERSET. By G. W. Wane, D.D., and J. H. Wang, 


M.A. With 32 Illustrations, small pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d, 
net. [The Little Guides. 
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Please write for particulars of Messrs, Methuen's New Novela. 


| 
By Mavup Srepney 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW IMPRESSION, WITH AN INDEX. 


MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. net. 








NO. Xil. READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


ANNUAL OF THE 


| BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


No. XII.—Session 1905-1906. 


Illustrated, Super-Royal 8vo, 25s. net. 





The Contents include: EXCAVATIONS AT PALAIKASTRO. V. R. M. 
Dawkixs.—GEOMETRIC POTTERY FROM CRETE, &c. J. P. Droop. 
—NOTES FROM THE SPORADES. R. M. Dawkins and A. J. B. 
Wace.—CRETAN PALACES AND THE AEGEAN CIVILIZATION. II. 
D. Mackenziz.—EXCAVATIONS IN LACONIA. R. C. Bosangver, 
R. M. Dawstys, A. J. B. Wace, BR. Traquair, G. Dicks, H. J. W. 
TILLyarp, 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
Rev. Dr. W. G. RUTHERFORD. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 
THE KEY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
SCHOLIA ARISTOPHANICA: being such Comments adscript 


to the Text of Aristophanes as have been preserved in the Codex 
Ravennas. Arranged, Emended, and Translated by Rev, Dr. W. G. 
Rurwerrorp. Vols. I. and Il. 8vo, Ws. net. 
A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF ANNOTATION: being Vol. III. of 
4 net. 


Scholia Aristophanica, 8vo, 25s, ne 


| THE NEW PHRYNICHUS: being a Revised Text of the Ecloga 
of the Grammarian Phrynichus. With Introduction and Commentary by 
the Rev. W. G. Ruruerrorp, M.A., LL.D, 8vo, 18s, 


| FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. 3s. Gd. ; or in two parts, Globe 8vo. 


Part I. Accidence. 2s. Part Il. Syntax. 2s. 





8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


VOLUME ill. NOW READY. 


SOCIOLOGICAL PAPERS. Vol. III. 
By G. ARCHDALL BEID, W. McDOUGALL, J. L. TAYLER, 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON, PATRICK GEDDES, A. E, CRAWLEY, 
R. M. WENLEY, W. H. BEVERIDGE, G. DE WESSELITSKY, Mrs, 
SIDNEY WEBB, and H. G. WELLS. Super-Royal 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


|SOCIALISM BEFORE THE FRENCH 
| REVOLUTION. 











By ALFRED L. HUTCHINSON, 


THE AIM AND ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD. 


An Epistemological Essay. By T. PERCY NUNN, M.A., D.Sc., Vice. 
Principal of the London Day Training College, 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


THE MAJOR SYMPTOMS OF HYSTERIA. 
Professor PIERRE JANET. M.D. Crowu 80, 


Crown 8vo, 5s, net, 


| 
i 


of Harvard University, By 
7s. Od, net. 


AUGUST NUMBER READY ON TUESDAY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price Is. 44. 
The AUGUST Number contains: 
THE NON-RESISTANCE OF AMOS. A Story of the “ Pennsylvania 
Dutch.” By Recixatp Wrieut KavurrMan, 
LINCOLN’S FOREBODINGS OF DEFEAT AT THE POLLS. ly 
Davip H. Bates. 
THE SHUTTLE.—X. A Novel. 


And numerous other Storie 


Annual Subscription, 16s, 


By Frances Hopeson Buryertr. 


and Articles of General Interest. 


JULY NUMBER JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE 


JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


Price 3s. 64d. Annual Subscription, post-free, lls, 





CONTENTS. 

CORBAN. By J. H. A. Hant.—SHARSHOTH KESEF. The Hebrew 
Dictionary of Roots, by Joseph Ibn Kaspi. By I. Last.—‘* THE LORD OF 
HEAVEN.” By Grey Husert Ssirwirn.—STUDIES IN THE JEWISH 
LITURGY. Il. By Dr. I. ErsoGen.—FORMS OF ADDRESS IN GENIZAH 
LETTERS. By E. J. Wormayx.—HEBREW INCUNABULA IN CAM- 
BRIDGE. By A. Conex.—THE POLITICAL RIGHTS OF ENGLISH 
JEWS. IL. By H.S. Q. Henrigues.—CRITICAL NOTICES, 





METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.O, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London, 
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THE . . 


NATIONAL MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Society, 
Founded 1830. 


senate 39 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
E.c, 

















FUNDS - - - 2; MILLIONS. 








The Society transacts 
ALL FORMS OF LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY BUSINESS 


and offers facilities for advances upon, or the purchase of, 


LIFE INTERESTS AND REVERSIONS. 


EDUCATIONAL To make ABSOLUTE provision for 
ENDOWMENTS. School and College Expenses, &c. 


FEATURES. (1.) Premiums cease at death of parent (or guardian), the 
benefits, nevertheless, being secured to the child. 











(2.) Should the child die, the premiums paid are returned, 


(3.) No medical examination required, either of the parent 
(or guardian) or the child. 







EXAMPLE. 











A parent (or guardian) of 35 next birthday by paying an annual premium of | 
£34 8s. 2d. can secure £100 per annum for six* years commencing on the 16th* birthday 
of a child of 2 next birthday. The maximum number of premium payments would be 14, 
but should the parent (or guardian) die after paying one premium t 
Only no further premiums would be required. Should the child die before age 16 the ; 
whole of the premiums paid would be returned, or between age 16 and 21—when one or ° 
more instalments of the sum assured would have been paid—a proportionate refund would : 
be made varying from five-sixths in the 17th year to one-sixth in the 21st. For instance, § E 
should death oceur in the 20th year, £400 of the Endowment would have been paid and 
there would be in addition a refund of one-third of the premiums paid—viz., £160 115. 54 

th 








* The Endowment can commence at any age desired and run for a longer or shorter period. 









All information on application to— 


GEOFFREY MARKS, F.I.A| 


Actuary and Manager. 
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